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WE cannot say how it may be across the Atlantic, but on 
this side the formal proposal of the United States Govern- 
ment to other Governments to renounce War 
as an instrument of policy has aroused com- 
paratively little public interest, for reasons set forth in these 
pages last month. We make no apology for recurring to a 
subject that, on the face of it, is of supreme importance, as 
it would be impossible to conceive a more momentous event 
in the history of the human race than the abolition of war 
between nation and nation. It would be comparable to the 
abolition of disease. It would appeal with peculiar force to 
this war-weary old world—much of which has been devastated 
and devoured by conflict—if the policy of the Washington 
Government were taken seriously and it were believed that 
the State Department had any practical plan in view, or 
even that there were any positive intention to do more than 
enunciate those amiable platitudes of Pacifism in which 
Responsible Statesmen of the English-speaking nations 
specialize. Even in the inmost circles of the League of 
Nations the despatches and pronouncements of Mr. Kellogg 
provoke but qualified enthusiasm, except in so far as this 
Republican move is welcomed as evidence that the United 
States regrets its contemptuous rejection of the Covenant 
and is exploited as a sign that the American People are 
“coming round” to Wilsonian views and before long will be 
occupying the vacant chair at Geneva. This is, of course, 
mere moonshine. Any American Government that suggested 
participating in League responsibilities would receive short 
shrift, and the very last moment at which such a perilous 
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proposal would be made is the eve of a Presidential Election. — 
We should be nearer the mark in describing the Kellogg © 


project as anti-League than pro-League. It has caused 
much searching of heart among signatories of the Covenant 
and veritable embarrassment among League Statesmen, who 
regard it as a skilful attempt to take the wind out of the 
sails of the fragile barque that has with great difficulty been 
floated on the Lake of Geneva. Had the Democratic Party 
—i.e. the Party of President Wilson—made this beaw geste, 
it would have been received very differently in Europe, 
whose Peoples once enthusiastically hailed the Prophet who 
declared that ‘to make the world safe for Democracy ”’ was 
his ideal. But coming as it does from the cynics of the 
Republican Party, who have exhausted their energies and 
their eloquence in pouring hatred, ridicule, and contempt on 
President Wilson and all his works, particularly the League, 
which has been held up to obloquy from San Francisco to 
New York, it is asking rather much of Covenanters to regard 
Mr. Kellogg as one of themselves. 


THERE are other reasons accounting for the lukewarm 
reception of the Kellogg Despatch and Draft Treaty, outside 
; official circles, where international comity 
a °’* constrains international Statesmen to mutual 
admiration. Europe has learnt some lessons 

to her cost concerning American Politics that have not 
increased the prestige of American Politicians abroad—in 
truth, they are widely distrusted. One lesson is that in the 
absence of serious domestic issues dividing Republicans and 
Democrats, both Parties seek elsewhere the matter for which 
they are gravelled at home. The Democrats oppose whatever 
the Republicans propose, and vice versa. Had Senator Lodge, 
the leading Republican of the day, advocated the League of 
Nations, and had the Covenant been a plank in the Repub- 
lican platform, it is tolerably certain that the Democrats 
would have been hostile to a man. As it was a Democratic 
policy, identified with a Democratic President, and if accepted 
was calculated to give kudos to the Democratic Party, 
Senator Lodge and the Republicans fell upon it and de- 
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stroyed it, together with the Administration, whose place 
the Republicans have occupied ever since. It would be 
against human nature that the Democrats—who are not more 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness than other 
practical politicians—should return good for evil and hail 
Mr. Kellogg as a demi-god and his Renunciation of War as 
a blessing to mankind. It is more probable that they will 
try to trip him up. It would be a serious “sell” for any 
foreign nation that had agreed to his Plan for abolishing 
war—supposing he has one—to find they had to reckon 
with a Democratic Administration animated by totally 
different ideas, who may regard Mr. Kellogg’s Policy much as 
Mr. Kellogg viewed the Covenant of the League of Nations 
when sponsored by Mr. Wilson. Europe has learnt another 
lesson that enjoins caution in all dealings with the Wash- 
ington Government in Leap Year, which happens to coincide 
with the election of another President. It is the worst 
possible moment for diplomacy, as every topic is exclusively 
regarded across the Atlantic from an electioneering stand- 
point, with the result that innocent outsiders are liable to 
suddenly find themselves the whipping-boy of one or other 
contending factions—if not of both. It is positively dan- 
gerous for Great Britain to discuss anything with the United 
States during this outbreak of hysteria, when it is extremely 
popular to pick a quarrel with John Bull. Even Downing 
Street has at last, after many outrages, grasped this much, 
hence the caution manifested in the British Reply to the 
Kellogg Despatch. We shall not know until November with 
whom we shall have to deal for the next four or five years, 
and as war cannot be abolished this summer, it were wiser 
to postpone any negotiations until the Americans have got 
“back to normalcy.” 


THERE is yet another snag that represses the optimism of 
Pacifists and causes the civilized world to be “ sicklied o’er 
Unequal with the pale cast of thought.” Whatever 
Power may happen at the November Elections, the 

Coolidge Administration will disappear next 
March (when the incoming President takes over), and 
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whether Mr. Herbert Hoover or Mr. Alf Smith capture the 
White House, as all the world now knows—even some 
Responsible Statesmen realize it—the President of the 
United States is powerless to make Treaties which remain 
mere “scraps of paper” until a two-thirds majority of 
that august body, the Senate, consent to ratify. In other 
words, any Treaty negotiations between the Washington 
Government and foreign Governments are conducted on 
unequal terms between unequal Powers. Whereas, e.g., 
France, Italy, Germany, or whoever it may be, are irre- 
vocably committed by the signature of their Plenipotentiaries 
and Parliamentary ratification, if required, is a mere for- 
mality, there is no such thing as an American Plenipotentiary, 
because no American Government is endowed under the 
written Constitution with treaty-making power, owing to 
the veto reserved to the Senate which is indefeasible. Thus 
Sir Austen Chamberlain might agree with Mr. Kellogg to 
abolish war, and if his colleagues approved, war would be 
abolished forthwith so far as we were concerned, but it 
would not be abolished by the United States, although the 
proposal had originated from Washington, until the Senate 
assented, and as the Senate usually prefers to dissent from 
the President, we take it that the United States would be 
able to go to war with us, but we should not be able to 
defend ourselves, being solemnly pledged to renounce war 
as an instrument of policy. This state of things would 
doubtless appeal to many British Pacifists, as they would 
be able to scrap the British Navy and Army on the irresistible 
ground that we were debarred from using them. But it 
would have its drawbacks, 


Doks the Republican Party take the Republican Policy re 
war seriously? If not, they can hardly expect Foreigners 
to do so—to be in fact more Republican than 
Republicans. We ask this question not only 
because the Republican Party contains many fire-eaters, 
but because the Platform recently adopted at Kansas City, 
on which the Presidential election will be fought, contains 
at least as much Jingoism as Pacifism. It almost suggests 


Eyewash ? 
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that Republican Politicians aim at the rank absurdity we 
indicated in the preceding paragraph, viz. to entangle other 
nations in compromising discussions on the Renunciation of 
War while rapidly developing American armaments. There 
is a mingled artlessness and astuteness in this attitude that 
takes one’s breath away. The Middle Western Machiavelli 
has evidently little to learn from his medieval prototype. 
The Jingo plank has the merit of being frank and uncom- 
promising, offering a suggestive contrast to the endorsement 
of “the proposal of the Secretary of State for a multi- 
lateral treaty ... to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy and declaring in favour of the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. The idea (we are told by 
the Republican Platform) has stirred the conscience of man- 
kind . . . and the conclusion of the treaty will be acclaimed 
as the greatest single step in history towards the preser- 
vation of peace.” That is something for Wilsonian Demo- 
crats to put in their pipes and smoke. After this pap for 
Pacifists, the Jingoes are thus appealed to: “‘We pledge our- 
selves to round out and maintain the Navy, in all types of 
combatant ships (our italics), to the full ratio provided for 
the United States by the Washington Treaty for the Limita- 
tion of Naval Armaments, and any amendment thereto.” 
The policy of the Republican Party is to publicly Renounce 
War and to build the maximum number of warships, whence 
the rest of the world will infer that the Kellogg Project is 
more, rather than less—Eyewash. 


WE are opportunely reminded by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post that on June 15th the British 

Treasury made the half-yearly payment to 
i a the United States of the Tribute with which 
two generations of Britons have been saddled through the 
ineptitude of Responsible Statesmen on this side of the 
Atlantic. Our quarrel in this affair is not with the Wash- 
ington Government or the American people, who are unde- 
niably entitled to their pound of flesh, and we understand 
that not a few Americans preen themselves on their 
generosity in not exacting 14 lb. as they might have done 
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under the strict letter of the Agreement. The British 
Government, as negligent trustee of British interests, are 
wholly and solely responsible for the millstone which at 
the current rate of exchange is an addition of approxi- 
mately 6d. in the £ to our Income Tax. For the terms of 
the original contract, which can only be described as amazing, 
the present Marquis of Reading must be debited, and it has 
beer’ counted to him for unrighteousness in certain circles 
that a man with his flazr in finance should ever have attached 
his signature to- such a document. It has, indeed, led 
suspicious persons to doubt his Lordship’s bona fides as 
a British Trustee and to argue that the International Jew 
in him was stronger than the Englishman. We have never 
shared these doubts. We followed his war labours in the 
United States with some care and gathered from knowledge- 
able men in close contact with him at the time, including 
Lord Northcliffe, that Lord Reading kept our end up under 
peculiarly difficult circumstances and was more successful 
in his dealings than any other British Representative would 
have been at that time and in that place. How, then, came 
he to put the credit of Great Britain completely at the 
mercy of the United States and to enter into onerous and 
humiliating arrangements that would inevitably cripple 
this country if fulfilled? Why adopt this abject attitude 
towards a Power that only entered the war at the eleventh 
hour but, having entered it, was just as keen on winning as 
we were? As Lord Reading is anything but a simpleton 
and was presumably doing his best for his country, there is 
only one conceivable explanation of his action, as we have 
previously insisted in these pages. He regarded this war 
contract as a mere “scrap of paper” of no material impor- 
tance, arguing: “If it pleases the Americans to impose 
these grotesque terms, it can’t hurt us, for the simple reason 
that if the Allies lose the war we shall have nothing to 
pay this American debt with, whereas if we win, obviously 
we shall pass it on to the losers with other war charges.” 


HERE we have the real mystery of our War Debt to the 
United States, which there has been no attempt to elucidate, 
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and we cannot but think that some of several politicians 
who for the moment enjoy relative leisure might usefully 

devote themselves to clearing it up. We make 
daca this observation in no partisan sense, because 

if Mr. Lloyd George was the Prime Minister 
both when the Debt was contracted and when it was for- 
gotten, more than one of Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues, notably 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead, were con- 
spicuous members of the Coalition Government, and as such 
parties to the transactions of 1918-1919. Our obligation 
was contracted on terms that are only intelligible on the 
hypothesis we have hazarded, namely that in any event 
it would never be met by us because, as losers of the war, 
we couldn’t pay, and as winners we shouldn’t. It was in 
the autumn of 1918 that occurred the gaffe which is almost a 
record even in the career of the Coalition. When Germany 
collapsed, Back and Front, threw up the sponge and was 
prepared to surrender unconditionally, President Wilson 
intervened with the proposition that struck many of us as 
cool at the time, namely that the victorious Allies should 
waive all claim for war costs. This proposal was inspired 
less by devotion to Germany than by jealousy of Great 
Britain, which is the mainspring of nine Washington 
politicians out of ten, and governs American policy in 
international affairs. The proper reply was to remind the 
United States that the “‘ Associated ’”? Powers (as President 
Wilson nicknamed his Allies) had borne the heat and 
burden of the day, that several of them had been devastated 
and others almost ruined, and that they could therefore give 
no such undertaking, while the British Government should 
have entered a caveat concerning the Loan raised by us on 
behalf of our European Allies the previous year and pro- 
claimed our intention in any event of transferring it to 
Germany. The British Public have never been allowed 
to know why this was not done and why British taxpayers 
are in consequence condemned to pay £36,000,000 annually 
to the United States for sixty years. We can only guess 
the reason, and like many other episodes of that period it 
reflects small credit on His Majesty’s Ministers. Some of 
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them completely forgot the existence of Lord Reading’s 
contract; others fondly and foolishly imagined that the 
Americans would of their own motion wipe it off the slate 
as ‘“‘a contribution to the common cause,” and in fairness 
to Downing Street it must be admitted that this hallucina- 
tion was encouraged by many citizens of the Great Republic 
who make it their business to mislead Europe concerning 
American sentiment and policy. 


As Mr. Baldwin -was the Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
actually negotiated the Funding of our American Debt 
., during the Premiership of Mr. Bonar Law, 

a. eens he has been held up to obloquy as the 
chief culprit by the friends and admirers 

of Mr. Lloyd George. But, as we have repeatedly shown, 
the latter was primarily to blame because at the height 
of his power he walked into President Wilson’s booby- 
trap without perhaps realizing what he was doing. He 
subsequently tried to retrieve one of the worst blunders 
in the history of Welsh Wizardry by ignoring it to the 
point of promising the British Electorate “‘ to make Germany 
pay,” although he was publicly committed to make Britain 
pay. That a sentimentalist like our present Prime Minister 
is hardly the man to make the best bargain with the realists 
of New York we freely admit, and as Mr. Baldwin was 
accompanied on his adventure across the Atlantic by Mr. 
Montagu Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England 
—who is hypnotized by all things American—it is arguable 
that we could have obtained better terms at the final settle- 
ment. But the arch-culprit in this tragic business was the 
Prime Minister, who allowed the Armistice negotiations to 
be ruined by irrelevancies. So far we have paid U.S.A. 
nearly £200,000,000 (i.e. a sum equal to the entire indemnity 
imposed by Germany upon France in 1870). Although 
this subject is practically never mentioned in the debtor 
country, it has become a political issue in the United States, 
contributing a plank to the new Republican Platform, 
nor the least popular one because everything detrimental 
to England is “nuts”? to American politicians. The 
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Coolidge Administration has been able to reduce taxation 
by some £40,000,000, i.e. about £4,000,000 more than the 
windfall from Great Britain. The Democrats in the Senate 
—with an eye on the Electorate—urged a reduction of 
£65,000,000. In a recent debate Senator Harrison, of 
Mississippi, complained of the Republican obsession “ to 
pay off the National Debt within an unreasonable time.” 
This provoked Senator Smoot (Republican) to observe: 


“IT want the Senator to understand that I have 
insisted, and shall always insist, that we collect from 
the foreign countries every dollar they owe the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 


In that same debate in the Senate, Senator Harrison sub- 
sequently (see Morning Post, June 8th) 


Senator Smoot “ told the Senate that, with the interest and 
principal paid by the foreign debtors and the 
sinking fund provided by Congress from the revenues, the 
entire existing debt of the United States would be paid 
off in less than twenty-two years. When the debt 
settlements were negotiated, the representatives of the 
foreign Governments had ‘ pointed out the fine economic 
condition of America. They pointed out their own 
depleted condition. They pointed to their huge debt 
burdens, and you [referring to Senator Smoot, who 
was a member of the Debt Commission] said that you 
were not going to cancel the debts, because this country 
owed huge debts.’ 

“When the American debt is extinguished, Mr. 
Harrison predicted, ‘there is not a single Government 
whose debt we have funded (and we have given them 
62 years to pay) that will then not be here at the 
doors of this Government asking for the cancellation 
of the debt at that time. The argument will be most 
appealing.’ ”’ 


Then ensued this amusing colloquy, which we commend 
to the orators of the Pilgrims’ Society, the English-Speaking 
Union, and the stewards of the Sulgrave Institute: 
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Mr. Smoot: “I want to say to the Senator that I } : 
have never thought of agreeing, I have never had an { 
idea of agreeing, and I can truthfully say that I never 
shall agree to the cancellation of the foreign debts. 
They may not pay us, but the obligation will be there, } 
so far as I am concerned, and will last just as long as 
time remains as far as any action of mine is concerned.” 

Senator Brucz, of Maryland (Democrat), asked: 
“Does the Senator mean to say that, even after our 
domestic indebtedness has been disposed of, the obliga- 
tions on the part of other nations of the world to us 
must be paid? ”’ 

Mr. Smoot: ‘“ Certainly.” 

Mr. Bruce: “ Even then?” 

Mr. Smoot: “ Why, yes. Why should we cancel 
the debts?” 

Mr. Bruce: “Even after we have not a single 
dollar of indebtedness remaining unpaid, we are still 
to collect? ”’ 

Mr. Smoot: ‘“ Absolutely. There is an obligation ‘ 
existing there that is just as sacred as any obligation 
the Senator himself would make.” 


As the Washington correspondent of the Morning Post 
reminds us: 


“Senator Smoot is Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, one of the most important committees of the 
Senate. He wields more power perhaps than any single 
member of that body. In view of his positive opposi- 
tion to cancellation, why should anyone be so optimistic 
as to believe the debts will not have to be paid in full, 
with interest ? ”’ | 


In this connection ‘‘ optimist ’’ is a synonym for ‘‘imbecile.” 


As was generally believed, except by a few sceptical and 
suspicious Americans, President Coolidge meant what he 
said in declaring some months ago that he “did not 
choose’”’ to run for another term of the Presidency. The 
slavery of the White House palls upon every intelligent 
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man after a time, and Mr. Coolidge has doubtless had more 
than his fill of Washington politics and politicians and 

prefers that someone else should shoulder the 
The. burden. His renunciation left the road open 
to Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 
in the Coolidge Cabinet, who was nominated by 
acclamation, if without excessive enthusiasm, at the Republi- 
can Convention at Kansas City on June 15th. According 
to the prophets who instruct the British Press, his adoption 
as his Party’s candidate is tantamount to Mr. Hoover’s 
election as the next President of the United States. Upon 
this we can form no opinion. European information con- 
cerning American politics is exclusively derived from one 
minute corner of a vast country, London being only allowed 
to know what New York thinks, hopes and fears. Mr. 
Hoover is alleged to be unpopular with professional poli- 
ticians, who would have preferred almost any other standard- 
bearer. If so, these gentry must be less important than 
they imagine, as their reputed bugbear carried the Conven- 
tion on the First Ballot by the overwhelming majority 
of 837 votes against 74 for Mr. Lowden, 64 for Mr. Curtis, 
while other aspirants received yet fewer votes. Wall Street, 
equally disgruntled as the Party Tapers and Tadpoles, 
greeted the victory of Mr. Hoover by a substantial slump 
in securities. By some he is praised as an “‘ Internationalist ”’ 
—whatever that may mean—by others he is denounced 
as “ pro-British,’ which is the most damaging epithet 
that can be applied to any solicitor for popular favour 
across the Atlantic. We are weary of saying that it matters 
less than a brass farthing to Great Britain whether 
Republican or Democrat captures the American Presidency, 
but common fairness compels us to add that it is news 
to the British public that the Republican nominee is 
“pro-British,” though we have heard him described as 
the reverse. Whether Mr. Herbert Hoover will prove a 
magnetic candidate remains to be seen and perhaps does 
not very much matter, as the Republicans can usually rely 
upon their opponents making some blunder calculated to 
insure a Republican victory. In 1920 Mr. Wilson carried 
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the League of Nations on his back. In 1928 his successor 
appears likely to fight under the egis of the Pope, and 
although Roman Catholicism has made giant strides of late 
years from San Francisco to New York, there are still 
some Protestants left in the United States—as in Great 
Britain. 


THERE has been no specially noteworthy episode in Western 
Europe during the last few weeks. Our own Politics have 

ee been singularly dull and uneventful, not to 
ng ow say depressing. All three Parties have their 
difficulties and their discords, so that political 
partisans can only feel cheerful when they contemplate 
the condition of their opponents. The Conservatives are 
anything but united or clear as to their future policy. 
Socialism is threatened by an acute division. On one side 
are the professional politicians who hold that nothing 
matters so long as they recapture Downing Street, and who 
have learnt from experience, or been taught by opportunism, 
that ‘‘ Socialism in our time” is bunkum. On the other 
are the “‘ wild men ” headed by Mr. Maxton, who still believe 
the nonsense they talk and are naturally terrified at the 
projected Coalition between their ‘‘ Leaders’? and the 
Liberal Money-Bags. Nor are the Liberals a conspicuously 
happy family despite their money-bags, as the more 
intelligent among them realize that, though money is 
important, it is not everything. The humility of those now 
standing in Gladstone’s shoes may be gathered from the 
fact that the highest they hope for in the next Parliament is 
the balance of power and the possibility of selling themselves 
to the highest bidder! When we look across the North Sea 
or the Channel, there is nothing exhilarating in the Politics 
of either Germany or France—there seems, indeed, to be 
a blight on Politics everywhere. Recent General Elections 
were supposed to have cleared the air in both countries, 
but anyone who can unravel the tangled skein of Teutonic 
Politics deserves a medal. At the time of writing Germany 
is no nearer the formation of a coherent Government than 
she was a month ago, and appears to have only the choices 
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of one or other artificial coalition. Nor is the situation in 
France anything like as satisfactory as it was thought to be. 
It is true that M. Poincaré received an overwhelming vote 
of personal confidence that has enabled him to stabilize 
the franc at the figure he had managed to keep it near during 
many months, viz. 124°21 tothe £. This in itself is a notable 
achievement, but the fate and future of the Poincaré Govern- 
ment are uncertain owing to the many cross-currents among 
French politicians, which may discourage the Prime Minister 
from continuing a thankless task once he feels his country 
is round the financial corner. 


It is only natural that the Germans should deem British 
credulity boundless. They were incredibly successful in bam- 
boozling our Responsible Statesmen and able 
Eeenesente Editors, to say nothing of our bureaucrats and 
or the ; ; 
Proper Goose bankers, before the war, who lived in a 
Fool’s Paradise until the storm burst in 
August 1914. Our trustfulness was in truth a factor in the 
invasion of Belgium, as the enemy argued that people who 
swallowed so much would stand anything, and that the 
issue would be decided by the Great German General Staff 
before we awoke to realities and appreciated that Kultur 
was out to dominate Civilization. During the War German 
propaganda was necessarily to some extent suspended, but 
it has been in full spate ever since the Armistice, and to-day 
there are at least as many Britons with their eyes fast-shut 
and their ears wide open as in those spacious pre-war days 
when the omniscient Lord Haldane was lecturing his 
countrymen on the innocuousness of a Fatherland who had 
no more thought of aggression than we had! Among the 
latest specimens of what is commonly called ‘‘ Propaganda 
for the Proper Goose” is the literature of Captain Ernst 
Lehmann, the naval architect of the Zeppelin Works and 
Director of Air Raids during the war. In collaboration 
with Mr. Howard Mingos he has produced a book called 
The Zeppelins, which purports to contain a full account 
of the air-raids upon England and the performance of 
Zeppelins on other fronts. It is primarily intended for 
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British consumption, and the author’s estimate of British 
intelligence may be gathered from this stupendous explana- 
tion of the failure of German aircraft to annihilate London: 


** London, with her noble buildings and treasures of 
art, was valuable to us as a precious possession of 
civilized mankind which we would not destroy without 
necessity. I never talked with anyone who, realizing 
this, desired to take a personal part in such a raid. 
The fact that some people were expecting it may be 
attributed to war hysteria. I do not believe that a 
sane person would have really wanted it to happen.” 


After this we should doubtless be told that nothing was 
further from German thought than the destruction of Louvain 
and the bombardment of Rheims Cathedral did not the 
Germans know that neither Belgians nor Frenchmen are 
such fools as to believe them. It is only England who is 
insulted by this childish explanation of Kultur’s fiascos in 
the air. But we cannot complain, because many of our 
compatriots “ ask for it.” 


CapTAIN LEHMANN’S propaganda is not, however, exclusively 
intended to fool us into regarding Germany as a nation 
Th of humanitarians who would not knowingly 
e Menace. . . ; 

injure our country even in a war dominated 
by Frightfulness. There is an underlying menace in his 
history of the Zeppelins, which ex hypothest could have 
blotted out London whenever they pleased had their 
activities not been restrained by solicitude for a centre of 
civilization and Kaiser Wilhelm’s affection for his relations 
at Buckingham Palace. The inference we are desired to 
draw is no doubt that what humanitarian Germany deliber- 
ately abstained from doing in the last war she might do in 
the next war should we be so rash as to engage her again. 
With Hamburg, and doubtless other German cities, packed 
with poison gas, further Zeppelin raids would be no joke. 
According to our author, the plan for razing London to the 
ground—abandoned, we are invited and expected to believe, 
‘for sentimental reasons ’’—was “‘ entirely feasible.” 
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“The idea was to equip 20 Zeppelins and train 
their crews to operate as part of a fleet. 

**EKach ship would carry about 300 incendiary 
bombs. They would strike London simultaneously at 
night. Thus 6,000 bombs would be dropped on the 
city at once. .. . Assuming that only a fifth of the 
bombs took effect or caused fires, that would give 
London more than 1,000 fires to combat at the same 
time. We agreed that no organization on earth could 
successfully fight such a conflagration. We counted on 
having a third of the Zeppelins shot down, also in 
flames; but not until after they had dropped their 
bombs somewhere in the City.” 


We may be sure that this programme would have been 
executed had it been practicable at a time when “ Gott 
strafe England’ was the order of the day, uniting Kaiser 
and people in a common hatred in which they would have 
stuck at nothing to wipe us off the map. It is, however, 
comic to learn that the chief objective of such raids would 
have been the Bank of England, the German High Command 
imagining that the destruction of that institution ‘“ would 
throw England’s entire monetary system into confusion, 
thereby paralysing the auxiliary industries.” Here is strik- 
ing evidence of the ignorance prevailing abroad concerning 
the relations between Finance and Industry in this country. 
We should all regret any damage to the not very beautiful 
building where the Governor of the Bank of England and 
his associates conduct their secretive operations, but on 
purely sentimental grounds. Not a single basic industry 
would have tottered had the Bank been bombed, and the 
effect on the course of the war would have been nil. That 
the Germans hope one day to catch us napping and to 
avenge their military débdcle of 1918 we have no doubt, 
and it is this that makes one observation of Captain Lehmann 
suggestive : 


“England’s aerial defensive establishment, begun 
early in the war, is not completed to-day. It has 
never progressed to a stage where the Zeppelin danger 
could be discounted.” 
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Will the enemy again concentrate on the Bank of England? 
The suggestion may give pause to any pro-Germans among 
its Directorate. Even the Gold Standard would be small 
avail against Phosgen. 


It would probably pass the wit of man to make one 
illuminating comment on the convulsions to which China 
7 continues to be a prey, just as it would be 
China ‘ : Cas ; 
impossible for any imagination to conceive 
the sufferings of the miserable inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire. That the Western World is largely to blame for 
the mutual jealousies that have prevented any effective 
collective action, or any coherent policy, goes without 
saying. It has been a shameful page in European history, and 
still more in American history, as the Washington Govern- 
ment, under the dominion of “the green-eyed monster,” 
has been the grand obstruction. American missionaries 
were jealous of other Missionaries, and, moreover, entertained 
the fatuous notion that they alone understood the Chinese, 
and were the only foreigners whom the Chinese appreciated. 
They know better now, having found themselves in the 
same plight as other “outer barbarians,” with the result 
that American Missions have been practically wiped out 
of the Yangtze, and American influence in China reduced to 
a nullity. Then again, American Bagmen of a certain type— 
catching the disease from the Germans—assumed that any 
loss inflicted on British Trade must be a net gain to American 
Trade. They have had their answer at Hankow, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, and elsewhere. The single achievement of these 
mischievous factors was to infect their own Government 
with their own hallucinations, and thus paralyse American 
policy and make the white man a byword among the 
Yellow Races. Common Sense, to say nothing of wisdom, 
which of late years has shaken the dust of our planet off its 
feet, demanded that the United States and Great Britain 
should support Japan in establishing selected centres, where 
civilized men could lead a civilized existence and continue 
the beneficent work for their own countries and China, that 
has transformed Treaty Ports from mud flats into spacious 
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cities. American prejudice vetoed any co-operation with 
Japan, and in a moment of insanity a British Government 
abandoned the Japanese Alliance against the wishes and 
the interests of the British and Japanese Peoples. Nothing 
has gone right in the Far East since this inept performance. 
The latest news is that the Southern or Nationalist movement 
has captured Peking, murdered General Chang-Tso-Lin, one 
of the few steadying forces in China, deposed Peking 
(re christened Peiping) as the Capital, and transferred the 
seat of Government to Nanking. There is no daylight in 
‘any corner of this mighty chaos. All factions are equally 
hostile to foreigners, whose position is jeopardized by the 
obvious weakness of their respective Governments. 


THE failure of the Baldwin Government to make any 
attempt whatsoever to extend the Safeguarding of British 
Industry—on which they were generally 
understood to have made positive and precise 
pledges at the last General Election—has caused chagrin 
in Conservative circles throughout the country. This failure 
is rendered all the more surprising by the personnel of a 
Cabinet which contains a powerful contingent of Birmingham 
Ministers, and is indeed overweighted by Midlanders drawn 
from what used to be called “‘ the Chamberlain area” and 
presumably imbued with Chamberlain ideals. Most of them 
have, however, become so absorbed in their various Depart- 
mental jobs as to exercise little influence on Ministerial 
policy, and, judging by their utterances, some have forgotten 
the existence of the British Empire, and it is a melancholy 
though incontestible fact that the Imperial cause has receded 
during the present régime. Conservative audiences are 
occasionally tickled with perorations on “the illimitable 
possibilities of the Empire,’ and may even be exhorted to 
“* buy Imperially,” but there is little if any Imperial thinking 
in high places, while of constructive Imperial action there 
is no vestige. The Baldwin Government are steeped in 
laissez-faire, laissez-aller, and it is evident that the unim- 
peachable sentiments frequently expressed by Mr. Amery, 
the Colonial and Dominions Secretary, awaken faint echoes 
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in the breasts of his colleagues, who appear convinced that 4 
everything will be all right with the Empire in the night 
provided they do nothing during the day. Joseph Chamber- — 
lain devoted his closing years to protesting against that — 
spirit and to preaching the opposite doctrine. He had | l 
learnt from his memorable innings in Downing Street that, 
unless centripetal or unifying forces within the Empire | 
were strengthened, centrifugal influences must develop and 
ultimately prevail. He never wearied of reminding us 
that we could not stand still—that we must go forward 
if we were not to go backward. Would anyone with any — 
regard for truth dare to assert that we have moved forward 
as an Empire since the Great War? Would anyone with 
eyes in his head care to deny that we have gone backward, 
especially after the last Imperial Conference which, pace 
Mugwump enthusiasm for “the masterly State paper” 
disestablishing the Governors-General and promoting our 
diplomatic disunity, was the only one of the whole series 
since 1887 which deliberately put the clock back. . t 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN was at once an idealist and a realist. 
He associated the inspiring cause of Empire with the 
i practical question of Employment. The 

pa present Government have backslided to the 
point at which they have nothing to con- 

tribute to the commercial consolidation of Mother Country 
and Dominions nor any programme for the mitigation of | 
unemployment at home, which all Parties appear to be 
agreed in stereotyping at the appalling figure of 1,000,000. 
Under the circumstances it is intelligible that the more 
intelligent of His Majesty’s Ministers are becoming per- 
turbed and restive, as, apart from their disbelief in our 
present obsolete fiscal system, they realize that the vast 
majority of Conservatives in and out of Parliament are t 


convinced ‘‘ Safeguarders,” and that if the Party Leaders 
repudiate Conservative principles, and ignore the wishes 
of the rank and file in the constituencies, there is likely 
to be a serious slump in the Conservative poll at the 
approaching General Election. There may not be any 
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heavy swing of the pendulum to either of the Oppositions. 
These have nothing to offer disgruntled Conservatives, who 
would punish themselves by supporting Mr. Lloyd George 
or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who combine every fault of the 
existing Cabinet with special failings of their own. Con- 
servatives would merely find themselves out of the frying- 
pan into the fire by exchanging the Twenty-One for a Coali- 
tion of Socialists and Radicals. But indignant men do not 
always stop to reason; there is a real risk of Ministers losing 
many Conservative working men in industrial districts, as 
it will become extremely difficult to flog them up to vote 
Conservative if the Conservative Government have nothing 
better to show as their last effort in statesmanship than 
the submersion of the Electorate by another five million 
young women who neither thought about voting, sought 
the vote, or needed it. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, whose 
administration of the Ministry of Health is among the few 
Ministerial assets, recently made a speech indicating that he, 
at any rate, is dimly aware that all is not for the best under 
the best of all possible Governments, and that our Party 
will drift to disaster unless Ministers pull themselves together 
and make some show of implementing their promises. 
That the dovecots of Cobdenism have been fluttered by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s utterance is all to the good. 
They regard him as a man of his word, who will not be so 
easily diverted from his purpose as some of his well-meaning 
but incurably flabby colleagues. 


It was in a speech at Cheltenham (June 16th) that Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain revealed his concern at the way things 
; are going and his appreciation of the fact 
rs Ohne ,. that “something must be done.” He did not 
rlain’s > 
Apprehension 2° Very far, and after our painful experiences 
and disappointments of the last few years— 
during which a mammoth Conservative majority has allowed 
its fiscal and financial policy to be controlled by an ex-Con- 
servative and an ex-Radical—we should dismiss it as the 
usual “eye-wash” but for the personality and character 
of the speaker and the fact that he happens to be the son 
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of his father. We quote the report of the Manchester 
Guardian, which pays him the compliment of taking him 
seriously and of being proportionately alarmed at the implied 
menace to the Manchester fetish, Mr. Chamberlain began 
by, claiming that ‘Ministers have kept their pledges on 
the question of Tariff Reform.” This statement provokes 
two observations: (1) They had no authority from the 
Party to repudiate Tariff Reform, as was done in a panic 
after the temporary reverse of 1923, which would have nerved 
men who believed in their principles to turn and convert the 
country which had been taken unawares and was insuffi- 
ciently prepared; (2) Ministers have clearly not carried out 
their promises of Safeguarding, with the deplorable results 
that stare us in the face in Industrial England, Scotland, 
and Wales. The Minister of Health next invited his audience 
“not to forget”? something which His Majesty’s Ministers 
fail to remember and which is in effect a condemnation of 
their supineness, namely, 


“that every instance in which they had shown the 
effect of a safeguarding duty had been an object-lesson 
which had not been thrown away upon those who a few 
years ago had been filled with horror at the idea of a 
duty on foreign imports. It had made many converts.” 


The chief people upon whom this object-lesson has been 
wasted are the Twenty-One who allowed this year’s Budget 
to make Safeguarding ridiculous by limiting it to imported 
buttons. The speaker added: 


*‘ The time is coming when once more we can review 
the situation in the light of the experience we have 
gained, and we can introduce such amendments into 
our procedure as will make it more effective and likely 
to command the general approbation of the electors.” 


He explained: 


“Tt has been easier for arich man to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven than for an industry to get the benefits 
of the safeguarding duties after passing all the tests 
which we have been so particular to apply.” 


+ 
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We could not hope to put the case more clearly or to 
censure more strongly the Government which, though 
; positively pledged to Safeguard, allows Mr. 
er Winston Churchill to obstruct and the hostile 
bureaucracy to treat British Industries as 
so many criminals in the dock who must be presumed 
guilty unless at enormous expense they can establish their 
innocence and consequently their right to relief against 
foreign dumping. Mr. Neville Chamberlain recognized that 
there “‘ were people who thought they were going too slow.” 
There certainly are, considering that Ministers have done 
nothing whatosever. He “ warned” these impatient per- 
sons ‘not to forget the lesson of 1923.” Far too much 
has been read into that solitary defeat by politicians 
of too little faith who allowed themselves to be unduly 
depressed by a single reverse—symptomatic of that dry- 
rot of Defeatism which has infected post-war Downing 
Street and inspires a spirit of surrender in many spheres 
of public affairs. You could not conceive Cobden, Bright, 
Gladstone, or Joseph Chamberlain throwing up the sponge 
on one electoral setback and practising the silence of the 
grave for several years on a principle they had at heart and 
a measure they had presented to the country as the one and 
only serious solution of unemployment. When, therefore, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain advises “do not let us try to 
hurry the country along faster than it is prepared to go,” 
we feel that he is merely speaking as one of the Twenty-One, 
whose pace is that of its slowest coach—and the Cabinet is 
chock-full of molluscs. It is clearly the duty of the Con- 
servative Party ‘“‘to educate our masters,’ and not to 
leave an urgent problem at the sport of chance. Time is 
not on our side, and therefore we cannot accept the usual 
excuses for doing nothing, all the more as we feel that 
when making them Mr. Neville Chamberlain cannot be 
expressing his own spontaneous sound opinions. It leaves 
us stone cold to be told: 


“We must walk before we can run. I have personal 
knowledge of great numbers of people whom the very 
idea of a duty upon foreign imports a few years ago 
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would have filled with horror. To-day not merely have 
they been convinced by what they have seen that 
their fears are groundless, but they themselves are 
demanding that we shall get along faster and so extend 
our experiment to other industries. Our policy— 
cautious, patient, slow as it has been—nevertheless 
has done more to educate public opinion in judging 
this question of Safeguarding upon its merits, and not 
in the light of prejudice, than if we had taken more 
hasty steps.” 


That the Cabinet are at sixes and sevens on Safeguarding, 
as on every other public issue of any moment, is plain from 
the Minister of Health’s peroration: 


“The hour had not yet arrived for the party to 
unfold the policy and programme upon which they 
would appeal to the country next year, but he believed 
that when it was presented they would find it was 
practical rather than sensational.” 


THis means that Cabinet Ministers have no policy and 
no programme of Safeguarding, but hope against hope 
ae on that between now and the General Election 

something may turn up that will relieve 
them of the necessity of reaching any positive conclusion; 
alternatively that some “ formula”? may be devised by the 
united genius of the Secretary of State for India, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and the Foreign Minister on ‘‘ Locarno” 
lines, that will at once reassure Free Traders without alien- 
ating Protectionists, the former believing that no departure 
from the Superstition is contemplated, the latter that we 
are heading for Common Sense. There is such a thing as 
falling between two stools, as those of us who recall the 
great Conservative débdcle of 1906 realize. By trying to 
face both ways simultaneously the Government of the day 
came an almighty cropper and presented the Liberal Party 
with a record majority and the country with an orgy of 
Little Englandism that conducted us straight to the cata- 
strophe of August 1914. Absit omen, but unless Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and the small minority of Ministers who rank 
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principles above place and time-serving below Statesman- 
ship bestir themselves, history is not unlikely to repeat itself 
next year. His speech led us to turn up and re-read one 
of the most famous of his father’s many great speeches, and 
one which the National Review had the honour of reprinting 
as revised by its author. We refer to the opening oration 
of the Fiscal campaign at St. Andrews, Glasgow, on 
October 6, 1903, when as “‘a Missionary of Empire’ he 
declared the faith that was in him, and but for the timidity 
and indecision of the party Mandarins, the intrigues of 
disappointed place-hunters and international financiers and 
the pure cussedness of Free Fooders he would have succeeded 
in educating his countrymen to the acceptance of an effec- 
tive, Imperial, economic policy. The whole speech is well 
worth re-reading. It is as interesting because as relevant 
in 1928 as it was twenty-five years ago, and if Cabinet 
Ministers had time to read anything except Departmental 
memoranda they could not fail to be invigorated by the 
Glasgow tonic. 


WE have only space for one passage, but how singularly 
appropriate it is to the present situation! What a comment 
it offers on the Fainthearts of Downing 
Las: pled Street! What a wonderful vindication of the 
prescience of the prophet and the patriot, 
and what a powerful appeal to all who are still capable of 
“ thinking Imperially,”’ and who refuse to regard the existence 
of the Geneva League of Nations as any excuse for the 
dismemberment of the British League of Nations! 


“* But now, if I have been able to make these figures 
clear, there is one thing which follows—that is, that 
our Imperial trade is absolutely essential to our 
prosperity at the present time. If that trade declines, 
or if it does not increase in proportion to our population 
and to the loss of trade with foreign countries, then 
we sink at once into a fifth-rate nation. Our fate will 
be the fate of the empires and kingdoms of the past. 
We shall have reached our highest point, and indeed 
I am not certain that there are some of my opponents 
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who do not regard that with absolute complacency. 
I do not. As I have said, I have the misfortune to be 
an optimist. I do not believe in the setting of the 
British star, but, then, I do not believe in the folly of 
the British people. I trust them. I trust the working 
classes of this country, and I have confidence that 
they who are our masters, electorally speaking, will 
have the intelligence to see that they must wake up. 
They must modify their policy to suit new conditions. 
They must meet those conditions with altogether a 
new policy. 

“T have said that if our Imperial trade declines 
we decline. My second point is this: It will decline 
inevitably unless, while there is still time, we take the 
necessary steps to preserve it. Have you ever con- 
sidered why it is that Canada takes so much more of 
the products of British manufacturers than the United 
States of America does per head? When you answer 
that I have another conundrum: Why does Australia 
take about three times as much per head as Canada? 
And to wind up: Why does South Africa—the white 
population of South Africa—take more per head than 
Australia? When you have got to the bottom of 
that—and it is not difficult—you will see the whole 
argument. ‘These countries are all protective countries. 
I see that the Labour leaders, or some of them, in this 
country are saying that the interest of the working 
class is to maintain our present system of free imports. 
The moment those men go to the Colonies they change. 
I will undertake to say that not one of them has ever 
been there for six months without singing a different 
tune. The vast majority of the working men in all 
the Colonies are Protectionists, and I am not inclined 
to accept the easy explanation that they are all fools. 
I do not understand why an intelligent man—a man 
who is intelligent in this country—becomes an idiot 
when he goes to Australasia. But I will tell you what 
he does do. He gets rid of a good number of old-world 
prejudices and superstitions. I say they are Pro- 
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tectionist, all these countries. Now, what is the history 
of Protection? In the first place a tariff is imposed. 
There are no industries, or practically none, but only 
a tariff; then gradually industries grow up behind the 
tariff wall. In the first place they are primary indus- 
tries, the industries for which the country has natural 
aptitude or for which it has some special advantage— 
mineral or other resources. Then when those are 
established the secondary industries spring up, first the 
necessaries, then the luxuries, until at last all the ground 
is covered. These countries of which I have been 
speaking to you are in different stages of the protective 
process. In America the process has been completed. 
She produces everything; she excludes everything. 
There is no trade to be done with her beyond a paltry 
six shillings per head. Canada has been protective 
for a long time. The protective policy has produced 
its natural result. The principal industries are there, 
and you can never get rid of them. They will be there 
for ever, but up to the present time the secondary 
industries have not been created, and there is an immense 
deal of trade that is still open to you, that you may 
still retain, that you may increase. In Australasia 
the industrial position is still less advanced. The 
agricultural products of the country have been first 
of all developed. Accordingly Australasia takes more 
from you per head than Canada. In South Africa 
there are, practically speaking, no industries at all. 
Now, I ask you to suppose that we intervene in any 
stage of the process. We can do it now. We might 
have done it with greater effect ten years ago. Whether 
we can do it with any effect or at all twenty years 
hence I am very doubtful. We can intervene now. 
We can say to our Colonies: ‘We understand your 
views and conditions. We do not attempt to dictate 
to you. We do not think ourselves superior to you. 
We have taken the trouble to learn your objections, 
to appreciate and sympathize with your policy. We 
know you are right in saying you will not always be 
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content to be what the Americans call a one-horse 
country, with a single industry and no diversity of 
employment. We can see that you are right not to 
neglect what Providence has given you in the shape 
of mineral or other resources. We understand and we 
appreciate the wisdom of your statesmen when they 
say they will not allow their country to be solely 
dependent on foreign supplies for the necessities of life. 
We understand all that, and therefore we will not 
propose to you anything that is unreasonable or con- 
trary to this policy, which we know is deep in your 
hearts; but we will say to you: After all, there are many 
things which you do not now make, many things for 
which we have a great capacity of production—leave 
them to us as you have left them hitherto. Don’t 
increase your tariff walls against us. Pull them down 
where they are unnecessary to the success of this policy 
to which you are committed. Do that because we are 
kinsmen—without injury to any important interest, 
because it is good for the Empire as a whole, and because 
we have taken the first step and have set you the 
example. We offer you a preference; we rely on your 
patriotism, your affection, that we shall not be the 
losers thereby.’ ” 


ALTHOUGH occasionally rendering “lip-service” to the 
Imperial idea by such seductive phrases as “We are 
} intimately associated with and bound by 
Sir George ties of loyalty to the British Empire,” Mr. 
~ eer Mackenzie King, th t Canadian Pri 
Protests ng, the present Canadian Prime 
Minister, is one of the most assiduous factors 
in weakening Imperial ties. His campaign against the last 
Governor-General of Canada (Lord Byng) will not soon be 
forgotten. It was a compound of disingenuousness and 
misrepresentation—to use two very mild words for very 
unpleasant things—which unhappily deceived a considerable 
section of the Canadian people. Mr. Mackenzie King is an 
apostle of diplomatic disunity, who has freely exploited the 
mischievous memorandum of the last Imperial Conference. 
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He is, in truth, completely dominated by the United States, 
and if he were somewhat franker in revealing his inmost 
thoughts he would probably tell us that he visualizes a 
future Canada that has cut herself adrift from the British 
Empire and placed herself under the protection of her 
mighty neighbour. That is in effect what. “‘ Canadian 
Independence’ means, and it were foolish of Englishmen 
to underrate the material attractions it possesses to those 
Canadians who have persuaded themselves that it is possible 
to enjoy the best of both worlds—i.e. to obtain security 
under American auspices without paying a dollar for it, 
and to enjoy economic and political independence outside 
the American Federal system. Mr. Mackenzie King’s latest 
demonstration of attachment to the British Empire is to 
establish a Canadian Legation at Tokyo at a cost of £10,000 
as the natural sequel to the establishment of separate 
Canadian Legations in Washington and Paris. When this 
topic was raised at the prorogation of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment on June 12th, Sir George Perley (Conservative) 


“asked what would happen to British Foreign Policy 
if all the Dominions of the Empire had Ministers in 
Tokyo with divergent opinions. He believed that the 
British Commonwealth must present a united front in 
foreign affairs, and that there should be a Conference 
with other parts of the Empire before this step was 
taken.” 


Tue Canadian Prime Minister replied that Canada was 
“in a key position in respect of her Legations in all three 
places”? and was “in a position to act as 
Claptrap : me F 
interpreter.” He told the Canadian House 
of Commons: 


““We are bound to France by the fact that many 
of our countrymen speak the same language; geo- 
graphically and by virtue of friendship we are close 
to the United States and understand the people of 
that great country. In respect of Japan our closer 
association may be very helpful to Great Britain.” 
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This can only be described as claptrap, which he accentuated 
by the further statement: 


““There was no reason for supposing that because 
there might be half a dozen Empire representatives 
there would not be united action.” 


Half a dozen Dominion representatives in every foreign 
capital—which is the corollary of this policy—means half 
a dozen diplomatic services, half a dozen Foreign Offices, 
and half a dozen Foreign Policies, to say nothing of half a 
dozen Navies and at least as many Armies. This accords 
with our conception of chaos. No wonder the Opposition 
Leader (Mr. Bennett) resented the prospect unfolded by 
Mr. Mackenzie King. He frankly preferred 'Trade Commis- 
sioners in Tokyo to Canadian diplomats, and cited the 
success of the recent negotiations concerning Japanese 
emigration into Canada, conducted through the British 
Ambassador, as evidence of the effectiveness of the existing 
régime. Mr. Bennett emphasized 


“the importance of only one foreign policy for the 
whole Empire. How could the life of the British 
Empire be maintained if Great Britain had one foreign 
policy, Australia another, and Canada another? A 
partnership must speak as a unit. 

“The Japanese would understand the term ‘ His 
Britannic Majesty’s Embassy’ better than the term 
‘His Majesty’s Government in Canada.’ ” 


Canadians must please themselves on this as on other ques- 
tions, but do let us at least call things by their right names, 
and not pretend with Mr. Mackenzie King that black is 
white, or white is black, or that either are grey. 


THE Toronto Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
asks the question (see Manchester Guardian, June 13th): 

“Is Lord Willingdon to be the last British 
lo pagel Governor-General of Canada?” Our con- 

temporary declares that this subject has been 
widely discussed in Canadian circles during the last few 
weeks in connection with the expenditure required to keep 
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Government House inhabitable. It goes without saying 
that the Home Government would have neither the desire 
nor the means to constrain any Dominion to accept any 
appointment that was unwelcome. Whenever it was inti- 
mated to Downing Street by their Government as the deli- 
berate wish of the Canadians, the Australians, New Zealand, 
South Africa, or any other autonomous community con- 
stituting the British Empire, that they prefer to provide 
their own Governor-General locally and require no sugges- 
tions from London, a new régime would be instituted. We 
should regret it as another stage on the road to Separatism 
that must ultimately lead to “the cutting of the painter” 
which was for many years the ideal of a numerous and 
noisy school of politicians of which, however, not a few 
had been cured by the experience of events which taught 
all who were teachable at home and overseas that it were 
wiser of the King’s subjects in the Mother Country and 
the Dominions to stand together than to fall separately. 
We gather, however, that, thanks in some degree to delusions 
fostered by the Geneva League of Nations, and the Defeatism 
that has been the keynote of British Foreign Policy since 
the Great War, the sentiment for the British League of 
Nations has abated in Ottawa just as it is in abeyance 
in Cape Town and never existed in Dublin. The Governor- 
Generalship is a delicate subject for us to discuss, but the 
Toronto Globe frankly regards this new movement as “‘ another 
step away from the British flag,” going so far as to say 
that to have the King’s representative appointed by the 
Canadian Government ‘“‘ would only be a brief step removed 
from declaring for a Republic.” To onlookers that would 
seem a prelude to absorption in the greater Republic next 
door, which is steadily increasing its stranglehold on 
Canadian interests and institutions. 


No one with any regard for the Church of England, either 
as a Spiritual Force or a National Institution, could wish 
to exacerbate the crisis caused by the misplaced enthu- 
siasm of the Episcopacy for the Deposited Prayer Book. It 
would have been more satisfactory from every point of 
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view had they accepted the verdict of the House of 
Commons last December, when the Measure was rejected 
after a singularly sincere and spontaneous de- 
The | bate that faithfully reflected lay opinion. The 
Deposited | Whips being taken off, memb ke and 
Prayer Book ps being taken off, members spoke an 
voted as they thought and felt or as their con- 
stituents wished, and the general approbation of the attitude 
of the Commons left no reasonable doubt on any reasonable 
mind as to the sentiments of the country. It was all the 
more gratifying in that it was no Party triumph, as Con- 
servatives, Liberals, and Socialists combined to defeat the 
Deposited Book, while others of these three Parties joined 
forces to defend it. Whether the Archbishops and the 
Bishops like it or not the issue presented itself to Parliament, 
as to the public, as one of “‘ Reformation or Counter-Reforma- 
tion,” it being widely felt, rightly or wrongly, that under 
cover of Anglo-Catholicism and with the acquiescence if not 
sympathy of those in authority, practices had crept into the 
Services of the Church that were alien to its spirit, and their 
tolerance permitted the suspicion that the Counter-Reforma- 
tion enjoyed powerful patronage. The “indiscretions ”’ of 
such prelates as the Bishop of London, together with Lord 
Halifax’s unfortunate pourparlers at Malines with Cardinal 
Mercier—under Archiepiscopal auspices—could not but con- 
firm the fear that the Reformation inspired diminishing 
enthusiasm in high places, and that so far from restoring 
order and harmony the Deposited Prayer Book would 
aggravate every chaotic tendency. It would be hailed as 
a victory for Anglo-Catholicism that would stimulate “the 
wild men ”’ of that school to fresh agitation and manoeuvres 
which the dignitaries of the Church would find it convenient 
to ignore as they had ignored the excesses of Ritualism. 
We could never understand how the Deposited Book could 
be expected to produce peace ; it was more likely to multiply 
quarrels, and through the Alternative Communion Service 
introduce a fresh bone of contention that must distract and 
divide yet more parishes. We were, therefore, relieved 
when, at the close of last Session, the House of Commons 
rejected the Measure that the House of Lords had accepted, 
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and the fact that the adverse majority contained many 
members who are not Churchmen only proves anew what 
a strange and illogical world we live in. 


Tur Depositers at once proceeded to discount their defeat 


in the Commons, a process in which they were aided and 


* 


abetted by the Mugwump Press, which has 


Sanenins exhibited more enthusiasm in this cause than 
Charge over almost any other of recent years. It 


was suggested that Revision had been inade- 
quately advocated, the debate in the Lower House being 
unfavourably contrasted with that in the Lords, where the 
Episcopacy, arrayed in full canonicals, had been allowed 
to have everything their own way, many country Peers, 
who had come to London expressly to vote against the 
Measure, succumbing to the seductive and delusive oratory 
of the Bishop of Durham and other perfervid Revisionists. 
It was also suggested that the House of Commons had 
misunderstood the question, and had attached exaggerated 
importance to trifles that could easily be put right by further 
Revision, in which case ex hypothesi the hostile. majority 
would dwindle into a minority and the friendly minority 
become a majority. By these and other specious pleas the 
Episcopacy—instead of frankly recognizing that the House 
of Commons was against them and could not reverse its 
decision without stultifying itself—were induced to embark 
on a Second Edition which, under Ecclesiastical pressure, 
passed the Church Assembly, though by reduced majorities. 
It was, indeed, less successful than its predecessor, because 
while it alienated not a few former supporters, it disarmed 
scarcely any opponents, who considered that they were trifled 


_ with in that Reservation, the real stumbling-block, remained 


as it was, with all the possibilities of Adoration. Such, 


_ however, is man’s capacity to see only what he wishes to 


see, that the Archbishops were as confident of the acceptance 
of the Second Edition as they had been concerning the first. 
They were encouraged in this optimism, not only by their 
entourage, but by the strenuous campaign of their high- 
brow supporters in the lay Press who affect to despise ‘“ Pro- 
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testantism ’’ as “ vulgar and bigoted’? and the Protestant 
point of view as beneath argument. So strong was the 
atmosphere created by this propaganda that, in the restricted 
circles in which the Episcopacy move and live and have 
their being, it was extremely difficult not to regard the 
decision of last December as an unhappy accident which 
the House of Commons would be only too anxious to 
reconsider at any convenient opportunity. There was, 
likewise, a personal reason such as makes powerful appeal 
to a sentimental people like the British, namely, that the 
venerable Archbishop of Canterbury, who is regarded with 
reverence and affection, had set his heart on what he regarded 
as the crown of his twenty-five years’ reign. It surely could 
not and would not be denied him. 


THE House of Commons has every reason to be grateful to 
the Church of England for affording it such opportunities 
of rising to a big occasion by discussing an 
The Second issue of supreme importance in an impressive 
Time of Asking ‘ t 
manner, reflecting credit on all concerned. It 
was the only moment of this Session when the general 
Public were seriously interested in Parliamentary pro- 
» ceedings, as the excitement over the Budget was chiefly 
- confined to politicians and journalists. If such a debate be 
the result of taking off the Whips and liberating the souls of 
Parliamentary slaves, it seems a pity that this experiment 
is not more frequent, as it is all to the good both for the 
House of Commons and the country that the former should 
be respected by the latter, and the latter for once feel that 
it is effectively represented by the former, instead of 
regarding Parliament as the organ of professional politi- 
cians who practically never attempt to argue any question 
on its merits, being content to express the prejudices of 
their respective Parties. It is a sign of weakness in a 
strong Government with a huge majority to be for ever 
dragooning their supporters into the Ministerial lobby, just 
as it is an indication of feebleness in these to allow them- 
selves to be constantly constrained against their consciences. 
Parliament would gain immeasurably if accorded more 
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latitude, nor would Ministers lose, as few, if any, members 
are anxious to precipitate a Dissolution from which they 
would be the chief sufferers. At the second time of asking 
the Depositors laid their plans carefully, entrusting the 
presentment of the case for the Prayer Book Measure to 
the new Solicitor-General, Sir Boyd Merriman, who, by 
common consent, discharged his task with ability and dis- 
tinction in opening the two days’ debate on June 13th. He 
was supported by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, though Mr. Baldwin spoke less convincingly 
than usual, and Mr. Winston Churchill’s intervention on 
the side of the angels was regarded as anything but an 
asset to their cause. Lord Hugh Cecil was the outstanding 
orator for Revision, which he enveloped in an atmosphere 
of mysticism that was not easy to argue against. As on 
the previous occasion Sir William Joynson-Hicks and Sir 
Thomas Inskip (now Attorney-General) were its chief 
opponents, the former being, perhaps, a shade more laboured 
than before, the latter, if possible, yet more trenchant; and 
if we had to select a speech for general circulation it would 
be the Attorney-General’s admirable vindication of the 
right of Parliament to express the will of the people on the 
religious issue. In the ensuing division the Prayer Book 
Measure was rejected by 266 votes to 220, i.e. a majority of 
46. The most united Party were the Liberals, of whom 
28 voted No and two Aye. The other Parties were hope- 
lessly and healthily divided. Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell’s elo- 
quence in the debate was backed by 75 Socialists in the No 
lobby against 28 Ayes. The Prime Minister was followed by 
191 Conservatives and the Home Secretary by 162. It is 
said that some Conservatives voted Aye in order to get the 
issue out of the way before the General Election. We con- 
fess to being unable to follow the argument. The accep- 
tance of the new Prayer Book could not conceivably have 
brought grist to Conservative mills. Those who voted for 
it may have reason to thank their stars that they were in 
& minority. 


OnLy those who can only see the bright side of things derive 
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any satisfaction from the latest Reform Bill flooding the } 
Electorate with another five or six millions of mainly ignorant 

and irresponsible voters, who were not so 
a ed much as thinking of their “‘ grievance,” still 
Reform Bill less talking about it. Occasionally popular 

Governments, dependent for their existence j 
on public opinion, are constrained against their better 
judgment to do something foolish under pressure. It was 
not so in this case. There was no pressure from any quarter, 
Another Reform Bill was not a topic of discussion either in 
the Press or on the platform, as it was generally recognized 
that after the stupendous extension ten years ago, when 
the Electorate was nearly trebled, a decent interval should 
elapse before the flood-gates were reopened so as to afford 
the newly enfranchised a chance of settling down and 
acquiring experience and some sense of responsibility. 
That there were inequalities as between the sexes was 
admitted, and at some future date these would necessarily 
be redressed, but with 8,000,000 women on the register 
there was no sense of sex injustice, though the Socialist : 
Party made Universal Suffrage for men and women at 
twenty-one a plank in their electioneering platform. They, 
however, were heavily defeated at the polls, and the Con- 
servatives came in with an enormous majority, and it 
certainly never dawned upon anyone who voted Conserva- 
tive that the outstanding measure of a Conservative 
Government in the coming years would be this rejected 
Socialist proposal, any more than they supposed that Con- 
servative Members of Parliament would be found supporting 
it on the pitiful plea: “If we don’t enfranchise the five 
millions it will be done by the Socialists, so we may as well 
have the credit for it.” Discredit alone can accrue to a 
Party that adopts this abject attitude. If it be the function | 
of Conservatives to anticipate Socialism it would save 4} 
much trouble to put Mr. Ramsay MacDonald & Co. in 
power permanently so that the Conservatives need not 
violate their convictions and betray their trust. We have 
yet to meet a single person of either sex who approves 4 
performance of which Labour not unnaturally claims the 
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credit, on the ground that but for their advocacy it would 
never have been heard of. It is common knowledge that 
the Cabinet were taken completely by surprise when they 
learnt from public prints that the Government was “ com- 
mitted’ to a revolutionary measure that had never been 
considered by the Twenty-one. Cabinet Ministers must be 
incredibly feeble to allow themselves to be thus stampeded 
into a course that the more intelligent of them openly 
disapproved. All that our Party was pledged to was a 
Conference with the Oppositions. On this falling through 
no further action was necessary. When this Reform Bill was 
introduced in the Commons as the legislative piéce de 
résistance of 1928, the Socialists alone exhibited any glee, 
whilst the Ministerial rank and file were as glum as ghosts, 
and there were many abstentions from the division lobby. 
But only a minute minority of Conservative Members had 
the nerve to express their dissent by speech and vote, and 
as the Opposition was solid with the Prime Minister and 
Home Secretary there was never any doubt as to the result. 


HERE was a situation seemingly created for the benefit of 
the House of Lords, which has long laboured under the 

imputation of acting less as a serious Second 
Golden " Chamber than as a branch of the Carlton 
Pere “ey Club. It existed, according to its enemies, 

to say “ditto”? to a Conservative Govern- 
ment, reserving its opposition for Liberal, Radical, or 
Socialist legislation. That was the gravamen of the indict- 
ment that enabled Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and other Revolutionaries to pass the 
Parliament Act of 1911, placing this country effectually 
under Single Chamber rule. But the Lords are still in a 
position to delay measures on which the country has not 
been consulted, and the Flappers Reform Bill provided an 
acid test as to how they would exercise this function. No 
one for a moment doubts that had it been presented to the 
Peers by a Liberal or Socialist Government with as little 
mandate as His Majesty’s present Ministers, unaccompanied 
by any Redistribution Bill, the Upper House would very 
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properly have insisted on postponing it in order to afford 
the Electorate an opportunity of pronouncing upon it. 
Would they now swallow this medicine simply because it 
bore a Conservative label and was administered by a so- 
called Conservative Government? They had a _ golden 
opportunity of putting themselves right in the eyes of the 
country and establishing their reputation as a reliable and 
impartial Chamber of Revision, and not a mere collection of 
political hacks at the disposal of the Tapers and Tadpoles. 
What made their plain duty still plainer was the action of 
the Government in dropping Constitutional Reform, to 
which our Party has been solemnly pledged ever since the 
Parliament Act. Noble Lords failed ignobly. The vast 
majority of Peers—of whom there are now over 700— 
elected to stay away, and of the minority who attended the 
debates on the “‘ Equal Franchise Bill ’’—in truth unequal 
because of the dominance of women in the majority of 
constituencies—but a fraction supported the Duke of 
Northumberland and others, to whose admirable protests 
there was nothing that could be called a reply from the 
Treasury Bench. The Ministerial majority (swollen by 
Radical and Socialist support) was, on the Second Reading, 
114-35—less than a quarter of the House voting! It was a 
miserable episode consonant with a most discrediting chapter 
in Conservative annals—however the Five Millions may 
vote. If this ignominy brings the Conservative Party to 
grief they will have no one to thank but themselves. It 
will be idle to abuse the Daily Mail, which has done its 
utmost to save Ministers from themselves. The affair 
irresistibly recalls Disraeli’s scornful dictum: ‘‘A Con- 
servative Government is an organized hypocrisy ’’—of which 
we have had more than one reminder of late years. 


THERE is considerable curiosity as to the identity of the 
author of a singularly attractive volume of 
political studies recently published.* All we 
are allowed to know about him is that he is 
a Privy Councillor. He is not only a cultivated writer 


* Studies of Yesterday, by a Privy Councillor. Philip Allan & Co., Quality 
Court, London. Price, 8s. 6d. 


An Attractive 
Volume 
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and pungent, though never acidulated, critic, but he has 
exceptional knowledge of public affairs from the inside, 
though, unlike too many insiders, he refuses to make a 
demigod of Responsible Statesmen simply because they 
have sat on Front Benches. Many of these engaging essays 
originally appeared in the National Review, the most famous, 
and one that provoked most speculation, being ‘A Party 
Leader’s Sum in Subtraction,” the Editor being, at the time, 
as much in the dark as to its authorship as those who ascribed 
it to every possible and impossible person. It was written 
twenty years ago, two years after the Conservative Débdcle, 
which was brought about, as is suggested elsewhere in 
Episodes of the Month, by such weakness and wobbling as 
our Party is suffering from in the present year of grace. 
As the Prime Minister appreciates Letters more than Politics, 
he would enjoy the perusal of pages which faithfully describe 
his predecessor’s difficulties, and if they encouraged him to 
reconstruct his overloaded Cabinet and in his turn do his 
“sum in subtraction,” ‘Privy Councillor” would have 
rendered priceless service to the Conservative Party from 
which young men are stampeding because they feel they 
have small hope of ever penetrating the charmed, if faded, 
circle that controls Downing Street. In an inimitable 
passage our author observes: ‘Statesmen, like beauties, 
are very rarely sensible of the gradations of their own decay, 
though, it may be added, they often study the decay of 
others. Just as itis true that to govern men one should not 
overrate them, so also it is a common error to suppose that 
men are any the less mediocrities because they have served 
in a Cabinet with men of power and brains.”” Unfortunately, 
as “Privy Councillor” adds: “the perspective of the 
Party Leader is frequently not correct—and it is well that 
he should stand at a little distance from the picture.” 


WHILE we make no prophecy concerning the future—though 
we profoundly mistrust the judgment of aerial “fans” 
and seers—it is obvious that so far aviation has not con- 
quered the elements, though for some unexplained reason 
all sorts and conditions of newspapers are anxious to 
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convey a contrary impression. We are not for the moment 
thinking of the series of tragic fiascos with which the 
records of ocean flying are strewn. It is voted 
bad form to mention these as calculated to 
discourage the development of that “air 
sense”? on which the future of civilization is alleged to 
depend, though what advantage flying is likely to confer 
on our own small but not insignificant island we are totally 
unable to comprehend, though the harm that may accrue 
to England from aerial megalomania, which we are doing 
our utmost to encourage, is too obvious to need mention. 
Our scepticism as to ocean flying as anything more than 
a sensational ‘‘ Stunt” is derived from reading between the 
lines of such brilliant achievements as, for example, the 
flight ofthe Southern Cross, in which two Australian officers, 
Captain Kingsford Smith and Mr. Charles Ulm, with the 
American navigator, Mr. H. W. Lyons, and the wireless 
operator, Mr. L. Warner, crossed the mighty Pacific 
Ocean, leaving San Francisco on the morning of May 3lst 
and reaching Brisbane early on June 8th. It was a mag- 
nificent and heroic performance on which the quartette merit 
every congratulation showered upon them. It aroused 
unbounded enthusiasm throughout Australia, partly because 
two of them are Australians, partly because the Australian 
people are conscious of their isolation, and are encouraged 
by this flight—coming on top of that of Bert Hinkler, who 
arrived all alone in Queensland one day “ out of the blue” — 
to regard the air as opening up a serious alternative means 
of communication and transport. It is, however, when 
we note the actual circumstances and the hair-breadth 
escapes from disaster that, though lost in admiration for 
the aviators, we are driven to the conclusion that aviation 
is not a practical means of crossing the seas, and that nothing 
yet invented can make successful flights over great stretches 
of ocean anything more than marvellous flukes. 


The 
Southern Cross 


Ir steamers had no means of knowing where they were, 
steamships would not be regarded as a reliable form of 
locomotion in the normal conditions prevailing on most 
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days of the year both on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Aircraft cannot guess their whereabouts, and it is a 
toss-up (usually heads they lose, tails they 
don’t win) as to their arriving anywhere 
except in the sea. We realize this from the 
enthusiastic Press accounts of the trip of the Southern Cross. 
Its first lap was from San Francisco to Honolulu, 2,400 
miles, hampered not only by “ poor visibility, but through 
inability to estimate the drift caused by the unknown changes 
in the speed and direction of the wind.” That is the crux 
of the problem—aviators cannot tell where they are once 
they leave land, and have no means of finding out unless they 
can speak to some ship, which as often as not is impossible 
owing to “low visibility.” Conceivably some invention 
may overcome difficulties that have so far proved insoluble. 
As we are told (see Daily Telegraph, June 9th): 


** At one time the airmen lost their bearings. After 
being more than twenty-four hours in the air the operator 
signalled ‘ Guess we are lost,’ adding a request for help 
from a ship. Eventually the machine got its bearings 
from a United States destroyer. Shortly before this 
came a premature message from the Southern Cross 
that land had been sighted, only to be corrected by 
the statement that the airmen had been ‘fooled by 
clouds.’ ” 


‘“Where are 
we ? 99 


Hard as it was to reach Honolulu, 


“* difficulties far more formidable had to be encountered 
on the second lap of the flight, from Honolulu to Suva, 
Fiji Islands. The distance to be covered—3,200 miles 
—made the question of fuel supply paramount, and 
dangerous weather was also met with.” 


The Southern Cross battled with “tropical hurricanes, 
wind, rain, thunder, and lightning.’ It was a miracle that 
she got through, and though from time to time daring, deter- 
mined, and skilful pilots will emulate her feat, it chiefly 
serves to demonstrate that the Pacific will in the future 
continue to be traversed, as in the past, by the humdrum 
steamer. Flying will be the hobby of a microscopic 
minority of aerial ‘‘ fans.” 
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THERE was universal relief at the news that at last a woman 
had flown the Atlantic, and we may unreservedly con- 

gratulate Miss Amelia Earhart—accompanied 
cr pred or guided by Mr. William Stulze, of the 
American Air Service, both of the Army and the Navy, 
and Mr. Gordon, of the American Army Air Service—on 
a notable feat which enshrines their names among aerial 
“records.” This intrepid lady declared in the sympathetic 
columns of a leading journal—which is as keen on Flight as 
on Putting: “When one is offered such a tremendous 
adventure it would be too inartistic to refuse it.”” Whence 
we may infer that it is love of art rather than a love of 
science that inspires these Atlantic adventures that have 
already cost many precious lives without serving any useful 
purpose. We need not grudge this American trio their 
success over other competitors, including Miss Mabel Boll, 
left lamenting on the shores of Newfoundland, at the very 
moment she had planned to be “ the first woman to cross 
the Atlantic.”” On the contrary, we are grateful to them, as 
now that they have demonstrated that with sufficient luck 
it is possible to fluke a flight from Newfoundland to Wales 
there will be no necessity, or indeed excuse, for other persons 
to risk lives which they may deem of small value, but which 
relations and friends, to say nothing of their compatriots, 
resent being thrown away on what can only be described 
as a form of suicide. Miss Earhart and her companions, 
aiders and abettors, were much less foolish than many of 
their predecessors. For one thing, the Friendship (as their 
craft was christened) was neither an airship nor an aeroplane, 
but a seaplane; and though we understand that there are 
few days in the year on which any seaplane can keep afloat 
on the Atlantic, it is not so helpless as other aircraft and 
enjoys the enormous advantage of being able to come down 
in coastal waters without the certainty of drowning its 
occupants. The Friendship left Newfoundland on the after- 
noon of Monday, June 18th, and 21 hours later reached the 
Burry estuary in South Wales, on the north side of the 
Bristol Channel. As journalists are too excited by flying 
to ce the facts, and too anxious to excite the public, it is 
necessary to point out that the success of Friendship 
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demonstrates that aviation is no solution of Atlantic 
travelling, just as the Southern Cross teaches us that the 
Pacific problem has still to be solved. Miss Earhart, who is 
a social worker in Boston, and in all respects an admirable 
citizen, had to wait a whole fortnight after she had flown 
from Boston to Newfoundland before her seaplane could 
leave the sea at Trepassy Bay, as the weight of the crew 
and cargo prevented its rising, and in order to get away 
the supply of petrol had to be reduced to such perilous 
proportions that there was practically none left when they 
arrived. Most of the way across the Atlantic they flew 
“blindly,” which justifies our calling this hare-brained 
adventure a magnificent fluke. The gain to science is nil, 
though the gain to mankind and womankind may be appre- 
ciable if the Atlantic stunt is now given a prolonged holiday. 


RaRELY if ever in its history has the staid Pavilion at 
Lord’s been stirred to such enthusiasm as was aroused by 

the sensational performances of the mighty 
yee West Indian cricketer, L. N. Constantine, 

on June 12th. Twice within five hours the 
seasoned experts of the M.C.C. “rose”? to do honour to 
achievements for which the authorities are still seeking some 
parallel. The occasion was the match between Middlesex 
and the West Indies, which was twice pulled out of the 
fire by the batting and bowling of this prodigy. Middlesex 
opened with the tidy score of 352 and “declared.” West 
Indies began badly and continued badly until Constantine 
emerged to play a glorious innings of 86 (of which actually 
50 runs were made off four overs), in vivid reminiscence 
of Jessop, of imperishable fame. But that was only the 
beginning of the Constantine furore. Middlesex started 
their second innings with a lead of 122, and seemed to have 
the match well in hand. Nor was Constantine’s bowling 
at the nursery end particularly deadly, but on changing 
over to the Pavilion end he skittled out Haig, Hendren, 
Killick, Peebles, Price, and Powell in rapid succession, his 
analysis for this spell of bowling being 6.3 overs, 1 maiden, 
11 runs, 6 wickets. No wonder the Pavilion was moved. 
Middlesex were all out for 136, leaving West Indies 259 runs 
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to make in three and a half hours, of which they had only 
made 121 for five wickets when Constantine came in at 
eleven minutes to four, and according to that keen and 
competent observer, Mr. P. F. Warner (see Morning Post, 
June 13th), ‘exactly an hour later he had made 103 runs,” 
the sixth wicket putting on 133 and enabling the West 
Indies to win a few minutes later by 3 wickets. Surely 
his ovations were well deserved. Mr. Warner tells us: 


*“On one occasion he hit with a cross-bat back 
stroke a short ball of Hearne’s with such terrific force 
along the ground to the pavilion rails that the ball 
bounced over the rails far up the pavilion seats. I 
have never seen a more powerful back stroke. Then 
he hit Peebles for 6 to square-leg, and later Haig for 
another 6 to long-on. He was very good, too, in 
placing the ball to fine leg, and he will surely fill every 
cricket-ground in England. 


Is it extravagant to hope that this inspiring example may 
“ginger up” those of our own great batsmen who appear 
to have forgotten that a cricket-bat is primarily intended to 
hit a cricket-ball? It is not a putter. 


ENGLAND has registered one gratifying success in Inter- 
national Lawn Tennis, in which of late years our triumphs 
? have been few and far between owing to 
aaa the speeding-up of the game everywhere 
abroad while our younger generation have 

perhaps concentrated too much energy on Putting. Our 
prospects of recapturing the Wightman Cup, which the 
American ladies had held for a few years, were deemed 
bleak in the absence of Mrs. Godfree from our team, as the 
opposition was expected to include the formidable Miss 
Ryan as well as the redoubtable Miss Helen Wills, and 
should therefore have been able to secure on form at least 
four of the seven matches. But directly it was announced 
that Miss Ryan was not regarded by the powers-that-be 
in the American Lawn Tennis World as sufficiently “resi- 
dential”? in U.S.A. to defend the Wightman Cup, British 
stock appreciably rose, as, though Miss Wills was ‘‘ conceded ” 
her two singles by the experts some weeks before either of 
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them was played, there was every reason to hope that on 
their immensely improved form Miss Eileen Bennett and 
Mrs. Watson would overcome the American second string, 
Mrs. Mallory, who is acknowledged by all who have encoun- 
tered her in her own country never to have done herself 
justice at Wimbledon. We were likewise reckoned to 
have every chance of winning the fifth single, seeing that 
Miss Betty Nuthall had last year beaten “the American 
Betty Nuthall”’—that young and gifted player, Miss Helen 
Jacobs—on American courts. There remained the two 
doubles, in which we had little to fear, as, though our pairs 
were improvised, their opponents were still more so, and 
Miss Wills notoriously excels in singles. 


THE event was decided on the Centre Court of Wimbledon 
on June 15th and 16th before a large and most appreciative 
Thr. audience, who had full value for their money, 
ee All : ; 
as a series of attractive games culminated 
in a thrilling finish, the English ladies winning on the post 
when in the seventh match Mrs. Watson and Miss Eileen 
Bennett scored a brilliant and conclusive victory over Miss 
Wills and Miss Penelope Anderson. The American and 
British Champion (Miss Wills) had previously won both 
her singles without being seriously threatened, though Mrs. 
Watson offered stern resistance and Miss Eileen Bennett 
produced her very best game and highly distinguished 
herself. Miss Wills stands supreme to-day among her own 
sex and can give a good game to a good man. Mrs. Mallory 
lost both her singles, playing indifferently against Miss 
Bennett and well against Mrs. Watson. Meanwhile, how- 
ever (on the first day), Miss E. H. Harvey and Miss Peggy 
Saunders had won the crucial Double that enabled our 
team to regain the Cup by their decisive defeat of Miss 
Eleanor Goss and Miss Helen Jacobs, in which Miss Saunders 
was the outstanding player. The most disappointing result 
from the English standpoint was Miss Helen Jacobs’s easy 
win over Miss Betty Nuthall, who in effect beat herself by 
double faults and over-driving. Last year she played her 
own natural game in her own inimitable way with the success 
Over which many newspapers became at once hysterical 
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and ridiculous. This year Miss Nuthall has abandoned her 
underhand service in favour of the supposedly more effective 
overhead service, and the effort has temporarily thrown her 
out of her stride, but she is so young and so gifted, and 
possesses such an ideal temperament, that she will inevitably 
recover her form and will appreciably gain from being less 
of a Press “‘ stunt.”” We append the full scores of this year’s 
Wightman Cup matches, which were instituted in 1923, 
and now stand at the satisfactory figure of three all: 
Miss E. Bennett (England) beat Mrs. Mallory, 
6—1, 6—3; lost to Miss H. N. Wills, 3—6, 2—6. 
Mrs. M. Watson (England) lost to Miss Wills, 
1—6, 2—6; beat Mrs. Mallory, 2—6, 6—1, 6—2. 
Miss B. Nuthall (England) lost to Miss H. Jacobs, 
3—6, 1—6. 
Miss E. H. Harvey and Miss P. Saunders (England) 
beat Miss E. Goss and Miss Jacobs, 6—4, 6—1. 
Mrs. Watson and Miss Bennett (England) beat Miss 
Wills and Miss P. Anderson, 6—2, 6—1. 


Tue Wimbledon Championships will be in full swing when 
this number of the National Review appears, and our readers 
: will be able to contrast the anticipations of 

Wimbledon the prophets with actual results. The “ blind 
draw’”’ of the past having been discarded (after a stout 
fight with the antedeluvians who denounced “ seeding,” or 
keeping the best players apart until the concluding stages, 
as “‘un-English’’), as we predicted before this reform was 
effected, everyone takes the new régime as a matter of 
course and wonders why so sound a system was delayed 
so long or “ what anybody could find to say against it.” 
So far from detracting from the interest of the earlier rounds, 
the pitting of the judgment of the selectors against the play 
of the unselected adds a zest to many contests. Eight men 
enjoyed the distinction of seeding this year by the Special 
Committee appointed for that purpose, who placed them in 
the following order of merit: 

1. H. Cochet (holder). 5. J. Borotra. 

2. J. R. Lacoste. 6. J. Hennessey. 

3. W. T. Tilden. 7. Baron H. L. de Morpurgo. 

4, F. T. Hunter. 8. G. L. Patterson. 


? 
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It will be noted that France possesses three of these 
“stars,” the United States three, Italy and Australia each 
one. The Frenchmen head the list not only by virtue of 
their Wimbledon record, but, thanks to their notable achieve- 
ments in America last year, conspicuously their capture 
of the Davis Cup from the United States, where it appeared 
at one time likely to remain indefinitely. Whether the 
Frenchmen will retain their pre-eminence this year is a matter 
of keen speculation. At the time of writing Mr. Tilden is 
among us accompanied by a galaxy of tried and budding 
talent, and playing with a versatility, brilliance, and zest 
that encourage more than one expert to allot him the 
Wimbledon Championship before the gates open. We may 
be sure that a team under such inspiring leadership will 
make a bold bid, when they reach the Challenge Round of 
the Davis Cup, to regain their lost supremacy. The French 
are too shrewd to underrate such opponents, and being 
inspired with an equal will to win and their brilliant series 
of victories on both sides of the Atlantic, we may anticipate 
a battle of giants that will make Lawn Tennis history during 
the coming weeks. It is somewhat depressing to home 
enthusiasts that not a single Englishman is seeded, which 
means that the selectors do not regard any of our players 
as likely to reach the last eight. But no one is infallible, 
and it is permissible to hope that the Committee may be 
convicted of error by one or other of the three or four 
Englishmen who at the top of their form are capable of 
extending the best. 


WHEN we come to the ladies there is a more cheerful tale 
to tell, despite the much-regretted absence of Mrs. Godfree 
The Ladies (who has been one of the chief attractions at 
Wimbledon since the new ground was opened, 
and whose skill, sportsmanship, and courage in adversity 
are an example to all), two of our players enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being placed in the first eight, who are ranked thus: 


1. Miss H. N. Wills (holder). 5. Mlle. K. Bouman. 
2. Sefiorita E. d’ Alvarez. 6. Mrs. M. Watson. 

3. Miss E. Bennett. 7. Fraulein C. Aussem. 
4. Miss Ryan. 8. Miss H. Jacobs. 
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Thanks to the seeded draw, Miss Helen Wills cannot meet 
Mile. d’Alvarez, whom she met and beat in the final last 
year, until another final. To get there the holder must 
eliminate the best of a batch that includes Miss Ryan, 
Mrs. Watson, Mlle. Bouman (“the Dutch Lenglen”’), 
Mme. Nicolopoulo (formerly Mlle. Contostavlos), and Miss 
Betty Nuthall. Mlle. d’Alvarez—who is not believed to 
have made the advance since last year that is credited to 
Miss Wills—must eliminate, directly or indirectly, Miss 
Bennett, Miss Helen Jacobs, Miss Joan Fry, Mrs. Mallory, 
and Fraulein Aussem, more than one of whom are capable 
on their day of lowering the Spanish flag. Wimbledon 
certainly provides a feast of Lawn Tennis calculated to 
satisfy the veriest glutton, and the entry is so strong and 
so varied that nearly every court has something instructive, 
attractive, and arresting for the onlooker. There is one 
English dark horse—a gunner, we believe—Captain Frowen, 
whose play against the cracks should be worth watching, 
and there are two American boys who know how to hit 
the ball—indeed, one of our few regrets in studying the 
draw is that we are unlikely to see Mr. Tilden’s protégé, 
Mr. Coen (aged 16), dealing with the classic Indian “ pat- 
baller,” Mr. Sleem. Australia is strongly represented both in 
singles and doubles, but the Australians have come a very long 
way and may take time to accustom themselves to a different 
environment sufficiently to produce the fine game with 
which Mr. Crawford, Mr. Hopman, and others delighted 
M. Borotra and his team on their recent tour in Australia. 


THE psychology of games is their most fascinating aspect. 
Some players are endowed with natural grit that of itself 
renders them formidable and enables them, 
with adequate practice and opportunity of 
playing with better players, ultimately to enter the cham- 
pionship class. Others by sheer force of character over- 
come their natural nervousness at playing in public, and 
their disinclination to retrieve a losing game or to clinch 
a winning one. This is, indeed, one of the most remarkable 
developments in post-war French play. Gone are the 
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days when a stolid Englishman might hope that his French 
opponent would become “jumpy” at a crisis, “ crack up” 
and make him a present of the match. M. Borotra can 
with difficulty be induced to start until he has lost a 
set or two, and is greatest when the game is touch and go. 
M. Cochet openly prefers being taken to five sets than 
winning in three, and is as cool as ice at the crisis. M. 
Lacoste is imperturbable and detached—one might as well 
try and ruffle Mont Blane. Another psychological problem 
is presented by the Italians, who have come to the front 
this year, following up their notable victory over Australia 
in the Davis Cup-tie, played at Genoa on hard courts, by 
heavily defeating Great Britain in the next round at Felix- 
stowe—on grass, to which they are unaccustomed. The 
Italians play nowadays—as they would fight—at a distinct 
advantage over many adversaries. Signor Mussolini has so 
raised Italian prestige, and with it Italian self-respect, that 


_ individual Italians set about their business, whether it be 


work or play, in a totally different spirit from what they did. 
The “ inferiority complex ” has vanished, and every Italian 
competing against foreigners feels that he is at least as 
good as they are, and possibly a bit better. Italian Lawn 
Tennis has felt the benefit of the new Italian spirit. When 
Baron de Morpurgo or Signor Stefani goes on to court, repre- 
senting their country, they are inspired not only by a pas- 
sionate desire but by an iron determination to win that has 
been a material factor in their brilliant successes this year. 
As we observed last month, in recording the Australian 
débdcle at Genoa, Mr. Patterson and his team had Mussolini 
as well as de Morpurgo against them. So at Felixstowe 
Dr. Gregory and Mr. Edward Higgs had the same redoubtable 
adversary to overcome. The Duce is probably worth three- 
sixths, if not four-sixths, to Italy in Davis Cup matches— 
enough to turn the scale in their favour. Under the circum- 
stances the English team did well to put up so good a fight, 
as England is handicapped for the time being by Defeatism, 
which spreads from Westminster and Whitehall in every 
direction and is felt in every walk of life. It contributed 


* to turn the scale at Felixstowe, where the full score was: 
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Singles. 
G. de Stefani beat Dr. J. C. Gregory by 3—6, 6—3, 6—3, 
6—2. Lost to Higgs 1—6, 6—3, 3—6, 7—5, 2—6. 
Baron H. L. Morpurgo beat Edward Higgs by 7—5, 
6—4, 7—5. Beat Gregory 6—0, 6—1, 6—2. 


Doubles. 


De Morpurgo and Gaslini beat Crole Rees and Eames 
by 6—4, 3—6, 4—6, 9—7, 7—5. 


Tue death of Lord Hambleden was not only a great shock 
and sorrow to his countless friends in every walk of life but 

is also a serious loss to the community. He 
slat eden 9S the working head of the great family 

business he inherited from his father, devoting 
his solid abilities and shrewd and sagacious judgment to its 
development, and under his egis it has made remarkable 
strides, the Smith bookshops being among the most attractive 
centres in every place where they have been planted. Not 
the least surprising thing about him was that he managed 
to make time to know the insides of so many of the books 
retailed by his firm, and must have done an immense amount 
of reading. He was fully alive to the difference between 
the fugitive favourite of an undiscriminating public and the 
more enduring volume whose influence is out of all propor- 
tion to its limited circulation. Outside his business, 
which was his profession, Lord Hambleden had many 
interests, of which the most serious was the Hospitals, of 
which, as The Times truly says, “he was a great leader as 
well as a powerful friend and most generous supporter.” 
No one knows or could guess how much he contributed to 
the hospitals, and it is satisfactory that he should have such 
a noble monument of his unselfish and unostentatious 
labours as King’s College Hospital on Denmark Hill. If 
there were more Hambledens there would be fewer Bolshe- 
viks, and it is at any rate a consolation that such a man 
leaves a family imbued with his traditions who will carry on 
as he would have wished. 


a | 


les 


MOSCOW’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


“The ultimate result of the Eastern Fight depends on the fact that Russia, 
India and China form a gigantic majority of the human race, and it is this 
majority which we are drawing rapidly into the fight.”—Collected Works, Lent, 


March 2, 1923. 


Tue Bolshevik attack on Great Britain and the British 
Empire falls into two distinct portions—the attack on 
Britain itself, and the attack on the Colonies and Dominions. 

This article does not touch in any way upon the side of 
the attack that is concentrated on the United Kingdom, 
but deals only with the Colonial aspect. For the sake of 
clarity each country has been treated separately, and in 
some cases countries that are not part of the British Empire 
have been included, as any review of the situation would 
not be complete without them. 

The crux of the matter is that the Bolshevik leaders 
regard the British Empire as the greatest barrier against 
World Revolution, and believe that until that barrier is 
destroyed World Revolution will never become an accom- 
plished fact. They recognize also that the Empire cannot 
be brought to the ground by an attack concentrated merely 
on the British Isles, but that our Colonies and Dominions 
must be attacked as well. For this reason the Bolsheviks 
are at present concentrating their attention on our Eastern 
possessions, and the purpose of this article is to show the 
existence of a very real danger to our national security. 

Moscow’s immediate objective is the encirclement of 
India. In this plan States which are not part of the British 
Empire play a very important part, e.g. Persia. The people 
of Persia, like all other Eastern peoples, have been treated 
to large doses of Moscow-made “ nationalist” propaganda, 
that has had but little effect, probably owing to the tradi- 
tional Persian antipathy to all Russians, Tsarist and. Bol- 
shevik alike. But if the propaganda campaign has failed, 
the Soviet economic campaign certainly has not, for very 
serious damage has been done to Indo-Persian trade. In 
this connection may be quoted the statement, made at the 
end of 1927 by Sir Sultan Ahmed, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Patna University, on his return from a visit to Teheran: 


‘“ What alarms me most about Persia is that when 
I was there in 1924 there were very few Russians visible 
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in the country, and very few Russian goods could be 
found in the markets. There is now a great change. 
The markets are flooded with Russian goods and 
Russian influence is obvious in every quarter, both on 
the military and civil sides.” 


He showed how Duzdab, which in 1924 was a flourishing 
town with British goods passing through freely, had become, | 
as a result of Russia flooding Persia with goods at uneco- 
nomic prices, a deserted village with business at a standstill. | 
Moreover, under Soviet pressure from the north, the Quetta- | 
Duzdab railway is being run at a loss, and should it be. 
closed down the Russians would register a triumph that | 
would have a tremendous moral effect on the Persians. 

With Teheran dominated by Moscow, Indo-Persian trade | 
would be destroyed, Persia would be a perpetual source of 
irritation and a centre for Red propaganda on the perimeter 
of the Indian Empire, the British supply of Persian oil for 
naval purposes would be imperilled, and the whole equili- 
brium of the Middle East would be destroyed. 

Chinese Turkestan, although, like Persia, not part of the 
British Empire, must be considered in the Soviet attack on 
India, and, as in Persia, the attack is economic rather than 
propagandist. Reporting in November 1927, the British 
Consul-General at Kashgar thus explained the position: 


“Trade with Russia continued to increase steadily 
throughout last year, and has been accorded official 
recognition since August 1926. This trade, energetically 
supported, and indeed largely carried on, by the official 
representatives of the Soviet Union, has naturally 
affected the Indian trade and will undoubtedly tend to 
become a still more serious rival in the future. The 
results are only what are to be expected in view of the 
fact that the Soviet Union, since establishing their 
Consulate and Trade Agency at Kashgar, have made 
every effort to buy up all available stocks of raw wool 
and cotton, and have in return flooded the Kashgar 
market with piece-goods which they have sold at 
prices far below any that the Indian traders could hope 
to rival. Similarly, as sugar is one of the chief imports 
from the Soviet Union, the import of Indian sugar 
has declined from over 200 maunds in 1924 to 130 in 
1925 and 30 only in 1926.” 


It is interesting to note that in March 1927 it was re- 
ported from Peking that an expedition, headed by the Swedish 
pro-Soviet scientist, Sven Hedin, was preparing to leave 
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for two years’ exploration of Sinkaing, Chinese Turkestan, 
and the Tarim Basin. The party was equipped with wire- 
less plant, and included, be it noted, two representatives of 
Luft Hansa, the German aviation combine operating in 
Russia. The general belief at the time in Peking was that the 
real purpose of the expedition was to plan wireless and 
aviation stations in the Asian hinterland for Soviet military 
permeation of the area. Therefore Chinese Turkestan is 
the centre of yet another portion of the Soviet military, 
propaganda, and economic drive towards India. 

The heads of the Communist International and the 
Soviet leaders, in working out their present attack on the 
Indian Empire, regard Afghanistan as the key to the situa- 
tion. In their opinion, “ Our attack on Great Britain’s 
colonial possessions through China has, at any rate tem- 
porarily, failed. Consequently, our line of attack must be 
changed, and we must strike at India from the north-west. 
We must build up centres of Soviet influence and irritation 
in Persia, Iraq, Turkestan, and the East Indies, but the 
key to the gate, both from the strategic and propaganda 
viewpoint, is Afghanistan. We must, coinciding with our 
internal revolutionary activities in India and the East Indies, 
build up strong communications, political, economic and 
geographical, between the U.S.S.R. and Afganistan. When 
we have done this, then we shall be ready to strike at the 
heart of Britain’s colonial Empire.” Events have shown 
that the Soviet leaders are attempting to carry out this 
plan, and consequently this article would be incomplete with- 
out a review of the situation in Afghanistan. 

In their drive towards India the Soviets are making 
their base in the Central Asian Soviet States on the borders 
of Afghanistan, and through them Afghanistan itself has 
for some time past been subjected to insidious permeation, 
military, social, trade, propaganda, and political, all being 
closely interlocked. Since the latter part of 1926 the official 
Soviet Press, and the revolutionary Press throughout the 
world, has repeatedly accused Great Britain of making 
India the base for a military attack, via Afghanistan, on 
Russia. Those who have made a study of Soviet policy 
know that when Moscow is plotting it invariably accuses its 
opponent of doing the same thing. In Afghanistan, the 
Soviet has strong road survey and telegraph construction 
corps composed of trusted Communists, who are planning 
and pressing for the construction of a trunk road between 
Kabul and Russia, ostensibly to improve trade, but of 
potential military value to an invading ‘“‘ Red” Army. 
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Soviet troops have already penetrated on one occasion as 
far as the Darkbad ferry on the Oxus, an important strategic 
point for an attack on Afghanistan and India. 

Side by side with its activities in Afghanistan itself, the 
Soviet is pushing ahead with its plans in the controlled 
republics of Tajikstan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and 
Kerghezistan on its northern frontier. Compulsory military 
training has been brought into force, and thousands of 
agricultural workers have been taken to the banks of the 
Oxus to work on railway construction beyond Termez, or 
are helping to convert that town into an aerial base within 
striking distance of Peshawar, the gate of India. 

This raises the question of the aerial penetration of 
Afghanistan by the Soviet. Recognizing that the road 
from Moscow to Kabul has certain great geographical diffi- 
culties, the Red leaders have concentrated their efforts 
on building up strong aerial communications. Aerodromes 
have been constructed at Tiflis, Baku, Krasnodosk, Bokhara, 
and Tashkent, so the aerial chain between Moscow and 
Kabul is now complete, and it is interesting to note that in 
September 1927 the Soviet envoy in Afghanistan, Stark, 
travelled from Moscow to Kabul by this route. Soviet 
Russia is building up a fleet of up-to-date battle planes, that 
are obviously not wanted for an attack on Poland or Ger- 
many, nor can they reach China, so their real and sinister 
purpose would seem to be evident. The Soviets have also 
concentrated on providing the Afghan Air Force, which was 
started in 1921 with twelve Russian aeroplanes. There are 
many Russian officers, supplied from the Red Army, in this 
air force, who carry King Amanullah’s mail and make 
regular flights between Kabul and Tashkent, the head- 
quarters for Bolshevik agitation in Central Asia and India. 
Moreover, within the past few weeks a technical agreement 
has been signed between Soviet Russia and Afghanistan, 
establishing a Kabul to Tashkent air service. The aerial 
activities of the Soviet Union in this area, combined with 
other factors, are a very real menace to the Indian Empire. 

Side by side with their strategic activities, the Red leaders 
are carrying on a campaign of political permeation in 
Afghanistan, the object being to create a state of mind 
hostile to the British Empire. The Soviet political and 
trade officials in Kabul, who outnumber those of any other 
nation by ten to one, are continually engaged on anti- 
British propaganda, designed to make the Afghans think 
that Great Britain is their enemy instead of their friend. 
This propaganda was particularly evident while King 
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0 Amanullah was on his tour of Europe and England, as the 
following extracts from the organs of the Communist Inter- 
he national and the Soviet Government show. 
ed According to the Pravda of March 17, 1928: 
nd “It is a fact that in 1924 English agents were 
ry caught with evidence of being instigators of the re- 
of actionary uprising against Amanullah and his political 
he reforms. ... 
or “Tt is a fact that for some time past English Im- 
in perialists have been strengthening their positions and 
concentrating their forces on the Indo-Afghan frontier; 
of this presents an obvious menance to Afghanistan. 
ad “It is a fact that at the present time (we won’t 
ffi- talk of bygones) the whole world is the witness of the 
rts general attack of British Imperialism against the 
eS entire Near East, the fate of which is so closely allied 
ra, to that of Afghanistan. England is taking steps to 
nd tear the Bahrein Islands definitely from Persia—islands 
in which by right belong to Persia. England is pressing 
rk, Egypt brutally in order to make her accept English 
iet conditions of military and political control, and is 
at forcing them upon her. England is provoking a war 
oT with Ibn-Saoud in order to have in subjection the 
Ler whole of the Arabian peninsula. England, disregard- 
iso ing the stormy protest of the Indian masses, sends 
as Simon’s Commission out to India, as a mock demon- 
re stration of her oppressive and exploiting power over 
nis three hundred million people. 
ke *“* All this cannot be effaced either by sugary com- 
d- pliments to the Afghan Padishah nor by the most artful 
ia. intrigues. England will not succeed in duping the 
nt Afghan people by the fables of the Red Army’s march, 
in, the conquest of Afghanistan, or by an irruption into 
ial India. A proof of this fact is a commentary which 
ith appeared recently in the Afghan journal Anth: ‘*. . . After 
>, acquainting ourselves with the situation on our frontiers, 
T'S we are assured against our will that the English have 
in worked out a cunningly woven plan. All this military 
nd force, concentrated in India, before striking at its funda- 
nd mental object—the U.S.S.R.—will be directed against us.’ 
rer In Afghanistan they evidently know how to distinguish 
ti- friends from foes.” 
= The Izvestia observes: 
ing “A progressive Afghanistan, together with an inde- 
pendent Turkey and Persia, is a direct threat to the 
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rule of English colonial capital in the Near East and 
Central Asia. The passivity of the Labour Party and 
the direct support of the Liberals during the interven- 
tion in China have encouraged the Conservatives to 
count on immunity in the next war adventure on the 
Indian and Afghan frontier.” 


Side by side with this campaign to poison Afghanistan 
against Great Britain, the Soviet Government is stirring 
up disaffection amongst the various subjects of the Ameer 
which border on Asiatic Russia, urging them to “ self- 
determination,” the object being to make Amanullah’s 
position even more difficult. Afghanistan is indeed being 
attacked by Moscow strategically and politically, with the 
object of creating at the northern gateway to the Indian 
Empire a State hostile to Great Britain and under Russian 
control, a State that can be used as a huge distributing 
station for revolutionary propaganda or as a base for 
aggression. 

The Bolshevik attack on India bears two aspects, internal 
and external. The external campaign, through Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, etc., has already been dealt with, 
but the internal campaign is also of great interest. The 
Bolsheviks realize that any external assault on India, to be 
successful, must be accompanied by a revolutionary up- 
heaval in the country itself, and it is with this end in view 
that they are working. As in other Eastern countries, they 
are exploiting the various nationalist movements to stir 
up hatred against British rule. Native agents, trained in 
the universities of revolution at Moscow, Baku, and else- 
where, are at work not only in all parts and among all 
classes in India itself, but amongst native workers, seamen, 
and students all over the world. Little mention is made by 
these skilful agents of Marxism; their slogan is “‘ nationalism” 
or “ self-determination,” to be attained by local and national 
strikes, demonstrations, and “‘ hartals,’’ culminating in open 
revolution and the overthrow of British rule. 

The actual Communist Party of India is tiny, but very 
active. It has approximately 3,500 members, 2,500 in 
Bengal and 1,000 in Bombay. The Party works in close 
touch with the Communist Party of Great Britain. Much 
Communist propaganda amongst Indian workers abroad is 
carried on through the medium of the Indian Seamen’s 
Union. In England it appears to be under the direction of 
one N. J. Upadhyaya, a young Bombay Brahmin, who has 
been in the country since 1922. This man attends meetings 
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of the Colonial Bureau of the Communist Party; is a member 
of the Indian Committee of the Minority Movement, and 
has in the past distributed M. N. Roy’s paper, The Masses of 
India. He has organized branches of the Indian Seamen’s 
Union at London, Liverpool, and other English ports, 
with contacts in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, and 
Colombo. Another organization actively exploited by the 
Communists in England, through the medium of S. Saklat- 
vala, M.P., is the Indian Workers’ Welfare League. 

Owing to the alertness of the Indian authorities the 
activities of the Third International are carried on largely 
in secret, but the following facts are definitely established: 

(1) The Komintern is in direct touch with the extreme 
sections of the various Nationalist movements. 

(2) For this purpose the Komintern trains native agi- 
tators, who, supplied with money and literature, are 
smuggled across the frontier into India. 

(3) The Komintern keeps up a ceaseless propaganda 
designed to fan the flames of revolt amongst the warlike 
tribes on the perimeter of British India. 

(4) The Komintern, through the Communist Parties, 
devotes special attention to Indian students in Europe and 
England, so that they may return to their native land with 
their systems poisoned with the germs of revolution. 

The hand of Moscow can be traced in the trouble on 
the Bengal-Nagpur railway during 1927, when a lock-out 
was declared in the railway workshops in September, owing 
to the men reporting themselves for duty but refusing to 
work. ‘‘Red” agitators unsuccessfully attempted to engineer 
@ general railway strike, but the stoppage was accompanied 
by all the usual symptoms of Communist activity, such as 
rioting and attempted sabotage. It has since transpired 
that during the stoppage Moscow sent a sum of money, via 
Berlin,* to an American Bank in Calcutta to the credit of 
V. V. Giri, the President of the Railwaymen’s Federation. 
By some mysterious happening, however, that Giri has been 
unable to fathom, instructions were given by the Calcutta 
Branch of the Union that the money should be returned, 
and the Bank complied with this request. The General 
Council of the Federation afterwards passed a resolution 
instructing Giri to communicate with his friends in Moscow 
and tell them to be more careful in the future “to check 


* The intimacy between Berlin and Moscow is the most sinister and sugges- 
tive fact in International Politics, but is ignored by able editors and Responsible 
Statesmen because incompatible with the legend of Locamo.—Eprror, National 

lew, 
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undesirable interference by outsiders in the affairs of the 
Federation ”’! 

The British Communist, W. Gallacher, speaking at the 
celebrations in connection with the Tenth Anniversary of 
the Red Army, declared that: 


“The first shot in an Anglo-Soviet war would be 

the death-knell of the British Empire. The Red Army’s 

mere existence was already stirring up India’s millions 
to throw off Great Britain’s bloody Imperialism.” 


The demonstrations against the Simon Commission in 
1928 were undoubtedly largely due to Bolshevik agents, and 
the following extracts from an article in the official organ 
of the Communist International, International Press Corre- 
spondence, of February 16th, speak for themselves: 


‘“*The mass protest demonstrations and strikes which 
took place in Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta on the day 
of the arrival of the Commission compelled the British 
Government to resort to arms. ... That which took 
place in the streets of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta 
means that the masses have flung their challenge, not 
only to the Commission, but to the Power by which it 
was created. The demonstrators marched through the 
streets with the slogan ‘Down with British Im- 
perialism.’ This was to some extent a repetition of 
that slogan which was to be heard in the streets of the 
Foreign Concession in Shanghai about three years 
ago. . . . One can form a judgment regarding the rate 
of development of the national struggle and the funda- 
mental shifting of its centre of gravity by the fact that 
during the present crisis the leadership of the revolu- 
tionary action has passed into the hands of the politi- 
cally organized advance guard of the proletariat and 
of the peasantry. The Communist Party of India is 
taking steps in order that the broad masses of the entire 
country shall take part in all phases of the national 
struggle as an organized and concentrated force, which 
will convert this fight into a fight against the Imperialist 
Power, into a decisive fight by means of revolt throughout 
the whole country. . . . The peasant movement in the 
Punjab is now so well organized that it possesses its own 
Press organ, Kirti (the Toiler). On the first page 
appears the sign of the red flag with the sickle and 
hammer. . . . Kirti states that if England commences 
a war against Russia, the workers will fight against 
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this war, and say to all their fellow-workers that they 
‘must not in any way help England, but fight against 
them with all means.” 


There is yet another aspect to the Soviet attack on 
India. Russia is flooding the North-West frontier with 
large supplies of oil at uneconomic prices, with the result 
that the Indian oil-plant in Waziristan may be forced to 
close down. From the point of view of Imperial defence, 
for India to have to depend to a large extent on imported 
Russian oil would be highly undesirable, and, moreover, the 
Indian oil industry has indirect strategic significance for the 
frontier, namely its pacifying economic effect upon the border 
population. 

As in the case of India, the action of the Komintern in 
Egypt is carried on largely through the extreme sections of 
the Nationalist movements, and is to a great extent secret. 
In Moscow eyes, Alexandria and Port Said are particularly 
important, as distributing centres for revolutionary propa- 
ganda in Syria and Palestine. Until the end of 1927 the 
direction of “‘ Red” propaganda in Egypt was in the hands 
of Semeniuk, the manager of the Alexandria branch of the 
Russo-Turkish trading organization. Semeniuk is an Ameri- 
can citizen of Polish-Jewish extraction and, in spite of 
protests from the United States authorities, the Egyptian 
Government deported him for his activities in November 
1927. Some few months previously, Glezer, the representa- 
tive of Arcos in Palestine, was deported for the same reasons. 

The Communist Party of Great Britain has largely con- 
trolled and organized the Communist Party in Egypt. In 
1925, James Crossley, alias Thompson, was sent by the 
Communist Party to Egypt and Palestine to reorganize the 
Communist Party of Egypt. As a result of his visit, an 
organization was set up to co-ordinate the Communist 
Parties in Egypt and Palestine, but activity was almost 
immediately driven underground by the action of the 
Egyptian Government. The following extracts from Com- 
munist documents are illustrative of the past action of the 
Komintern in Egypt: 

(a) Extract from letter dated June 26, 1925, from the 
Colonial Department, Communist Party of Great Britain, 
to the Komintern. 


‘“*T have written to our Parties in Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, urging them to arrange a joint conference to 
consider a plan of campaign for the assistance of the 
Riffs. In this letter we have indicated the lines of the 
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campaign: the formation of Committees of Action in 
each of those places, centralized in a Joint Committee 
of Action which should be linked up with the Inter- 
national Committee of Action in Paris.” 


(b) Extract from a report of the Colonial Department 
to the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, September 1925. 


“Egypt. Here again our department concluded 
that it was absolutely essential that a representative 
of our Party should visit Egypt to assist in the work 
there. Accordingly a representative was sent, and the 
results in this case more than justified the visit. Not 
only were we enabled through our representative to 
establish contacts with the various sections and move- 
ments in Egypt, but he was able to assist very con- 
siderably in the development of the Communist Party 
there. His activities were by no means confined to 
Egypt, but covered Syria and Palestine as well. In all 
these places the work was very satisfactory and the 
results good. 

“Communist Parties in each of the three places 
were greatly stimulated and assisted and were brought 
together into joint arrangements for working purposes. 
One or two joint Conferences were held and a uniform 
understanding arrived at; we helped the work of each 
considerably. Many contacts were established for the 
Party in each of these places and through these means 
much literature and information was enabled to pass 
through. Here again, however, the work of our repre- 
sentative was brought to an only too abrupt end; he 
had to clear out, and practically the week following the 
leading and most active members of the Egyptian 
Party were arrested.” 


The Komintern recognizes that much work will have to 
be done before the Communist Party of Egypt becomes a 
power, but Moscow is very patient and will exploit every 
incident in the present critical and difficult situation. 

It is hardly necessary to deal in this article with the 
events that have taken place in China during the past three 
years as a result of the plotting of the Komintern. They are 
only too well known to the whole world, and it is sufficient 
to say that although the Komintern has so far failed to 
realize its main object, that of a Sovietized China, it has 
succeeded in doing very serious damage to the foreign trade 
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in of Great Britain and the other commercial Powers. At the 
ec moment, the Bolshevik plot in China is at a standstill, but 
T- it is impossible to say what the future holds in store in this 
great country, with its hotch-potch of opposing factions 
and armies. The Komintern has assuredly not abandoned its 
nt | Chinese campaign. Bukharin, speaking at the Fifteenth 
at Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, in 
Moscow early in 1928, said: 
ed *“*, . . The Chinese revolution is not dead, but lives 
ve and develops, and it is our duty to support this revolu- 
rk tion by every possible means, because it continues to 
he be the greatest factor in the present history of the 
ot world. . . . Let us consider now the present state of 
to - affairs in China. The Chinese revolution certainly is 
re= not dead, and it seems to me that we are about to move 
n= on a new revolutionary basis, with other class forces 
ty —we are, in fact, on the eve of new actions by the 
to working class and the peasantry. ... It would be 
al} utterly untrue to assert that in China we now have a 
he throttled movement. On the contrary, we witness 
lately signs of a certain revival of the movement. The 
2e8 peasant movement is spreading. . . . For the first time 
ht in the history of the Chinese peasant movement, Soviet 
eS. | power on a peasant basis has been established, a power 
rm which has initiated a war of extermination against 
ch landlords. About 300 to 400 landlords have been be- 
he headed. (Applause. A voice from the body of the hall, 
ms “Not enough! There should be more!’). .. . Finally, 
88 there is at present a situation of extreme tension 
re- throughout the Kwantung Province, particularly 
he around Canton. On the basis of numerous data it 
he can be said that very serious events are brewing in 
an China.” 

_ “,.. It goes without saying that at the present 
ts juncture our main slogan is the Soviet slogan which 
so will grow in importance as the Chinese revolution 
ry develops. Maximum importance attaches to the ques- 
' tion of the firmer establishment of the Chinese Com- 
ne | munist Party. ... The Party has at present between 
ae | 20,000 and 25,000 members. . . . I reiterate, in spite of 
ao the enormous difficulties which confronted and are con- 
ont fronting the Chinese Communist Party . . . we have no 


a ground whatever to be pessimistic in regard to the 
prospects of the great Chinese Revolution.” 


de There is another aspect of the Chinese situation of 
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some gravity. If the Bolsheviks succeed in regaining their 
influence in the Canton area and bolshevize the armed forces 
of the Cantonese, it would be a serious menace to the safety 
of the frontier of British Burma and, consequently, to 
India. A Red Army, based on Canton, could strike through 
the Yunan Province at Burma, which has a frontier that is 
very difficult to defend. Large numbers of Chinese go every 
year from Yunan into Burma to work in the mines. Many 
of these men are skilled in the use of explosives, and it would 
not be difficult to intermingle Communists amongst them, 
who, at the appointed time, could destroy the railway 
connections between northern and southern Burma, thus 
isolating the small British force on the frontier. It may be 
argued that even if Northern Burma was invaded by a Red 
Chinese Army, they would still be a long way from India, 
but what would be the moral effect of such an invasion on 
the whole of the East? 

There has been within the past year trouble, both on 
the frontier of French Indo-China and British Burma, with 
bandit forces, and the arms found in the possession of these 
bandits have been definitely traced to Soviet sources. It is 
true that at the present moment there is no sign of the 
Bolsheviks gaining control of the Cantonese Army, but this 
possibility must not be lost sight of in considering the Chinese 
section of the campaign of the Komintern against the British 
Empire. 

The work of the Communist International in Ireland 
has been somewhat complicated by the existence of a 
separate revolutionary movement, namely, the Irish Repub- 
lican Army, which, although being against the British and 
Free State Governments, has not in any way openly identi- 
fied itself with the policy of Moscow. 

The main organ of the Komintern in Ireland is the 
Irish Workers’ Party and the Workers’ Union of Ireland, 
led by James Larkin and his brother Peter, while the direct 
contact with Moscow is Jack Carney. In 1925 the Commu- 
nist Party of Great Britain quarrelled with the Irish section, 
but the matter was settled by a Commission of the Komintern 
composed of E. H. Brown, at that time British Communist 
representative in Moscow, Carney, Pepper, the Pogany of the 
Hungarian Revolution, and Kornblum, at that time a 
member of the Secretariat of the Communist International. 
It would appear that since that time strong connections 
have existed between the British and Irish sections of the 
Communist International, and it is significant that during 
the Irish elections in 1927, when Larkin was standing as a 
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candidate, the British Communist Press published special 
Irish supplements, for which, presumably, special subsidies 
were received from Moscow. The policy of the Komintern 
in Ireland is carried out by Larkin by means of unofficial 
sectional strikes, agitation amongst the unemployed, and 
violent opposition to the official Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union. Jack Carney is a frequent visitor to Moscow. 

Up till March 1928 it was not thought that any strong 
connections existed between the Bolsheviks and the semi- 
secret revolutionary Irish Republican Army, although it was 
known that in 1925 certain Republicans paid a visit to 
Moscow. In March 1928, however, as all England now 
knows, information came into the hands of the authorities 
that large quantities of revolvers and ammunition were 
being smuggled into England by Irish Republicans. Raids 
and arrests were made by the police in London and large 
quantities of arms were seized. Some Irish Republicans 
were arrested, and when one of them was searched he was 
found to have in his possession currency notes which were 
traced back to a Soviet banking institution in this country. 
At the time of the discovery of these arms it was thought 
that they were for use in an attack on the Irish Free State 
Government, but it is far more probable that they were 
intended for a definite terrorist campaign in England itself, 
to be carried out if the Bolsheviks made any armed attack on 
any part of the Empire, a campaign designed to hinder and 
prevent the transport of troops and munitions, and disorganize 
public morale and the maintenace of order in a time of 
national crisis. 

N. Bukharin, at the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union: 


‘“*The Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national has decided . . . to place the colonial question 
in all its magnitude on the agenda of the next Inter- 
national Congress of the Komintern. Everyone knows 
that the colonial question is acute. We have accumu- 
lated much experience. The experience of the Chinese 
revolution is truly inexhaustible; one can and must sum 
up results in this sphere and adopt a definite line of 
policy for various other countries. That is why this 
question will play an exceptionally important and big 
role at the Congress of the Komintern in May 1928.” 


J. BAKER WHITE 


TRIANON—FROM AN ALLIED ANGLE 


To the ordinary citizen, and still more to a member of the 
former Military Mission in Austria and Hungary, the 
campaign in favour of the revision of the Peace Treaties 
must come as a surprise. 

The large-minded and generous attitude of Great Britain 
towards ex-enemies, who, not so long since, would have 
ruthlessly dismembered the Empire, and who, in fact, 
came within an ace of doing so, would be difficult to parallel 
in the history of civilized nations. No one desires that the 
old hatreds, the rancour, and suspicion of the war-period 
and years immediately succeeding should be perpetuated! 
No one desires that bitter memories and evil experience 
should inspire or colour our present foreign policy! But 
before being swept off their feet by picturesque accounts 
of the sad plight of former enemies, the British public 
should remember the claims of our former friends and allies. 

It is, perhaps, a tribute to Great Britain and the British 
character that there can always be found among us some 
who are prepared to plead the cause of former foes, while 
it is too easily assumed that our friends, of the past or present, 
can speak for themselves! This somewhat quixotic atti- 
tude resembles in no small degree that extraordinary 
popular sympathy with a convicted criminal which provides 
thousands of signatures for a reprieve petition in the case 
of many notorious murderers. 

Carried away by the sentimentality of the moment, 
unthinking members of the community see only the spectacle 
of an unfortunate human being awaiting death. <They 
forget entirely the sufferings of the victim, the horrors 
of the crime, the misery and pain which it inevitably occa- 
sions; one and all caused by the callousness of the criminal. 
They forget that once it was within his power to stay his 
hand; that once an appeal for mercy was made to him and 
in vain; that once he could have avoided setting in motion 
all that elaborate machinery of police and judiciary which 
now is to prove his ruin; that it is only because he once 
scorned the dictates of reason, of mercy, of prudence even, 
that he is now to die. 

Not less self-occasioned are the sorrows of the defeated 
aggressors in the Great War. The most cursory examination 
will show that the appeals to the popular imagination for 
treaty revisions, in favour of our ex-enemies and to the 
disadvantage of those nations who fought loyally on our 
side during the war, are scarcely better founded. Especi- 
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ally is this so concerning Hungary and the Treaty of 
Trianon. 

Hungary has unquestionably come badly out of the 
war. To the north, she has lost territory to Czecho- 
Slovakia; to the east, to Roumania; to the south, to the 
Yugo-Slavs; and in the west, to Austria. She rules, to-day, 
over but one-third of the historic Hungary. Her woods 
and forests, her mines, her mountains, and practically all 
the territory outside the Alfdld, or great central plain, 
have passed into other hands. Her natural economic 
balance is thus shattered. Quantities of her live stock and 
rolling stock have been taken from her under one or another 
head of reparations. She has been practically disarmed. 
Three millions of her people, 100 per cent. Magyars, live 
now under foreign rule. She has lost her ports, her access 
to the Adriatic. She is surrounded by States which, through 
fear of her resurrection and possible desire for reprisals, 
have sunk their differences sufficiently to form a military 
alliance directed against her heart. She is ruled by a Regent 
for a monarch who cannot even enter his own kingdom. 
She has been for years a continual centre of discontent and 
unrest in European politics. 

All this and more is perfectly true. But what then? 
War is a dreadful thing—a terrible ordeal by battle, in 
which one or other combatant must go under. The late 
allies of Hungary, the Germans, excused every outrage 
against the laws of war or humanity with the curt phrase: 
“Krieg ist krieg.” Nothing can be quite the same after 
any war, however local, however small; and is it to be 
wondered at, therefore, that those nations vanquished in 
the Great War have paid a bitter price for their original 
free and considered decision to fling themselves suddenly on 
their unprepared neighbours ? 

Whatever may be said or written of war guilt or war 
responsibility, this much is certain: in 1914, the Central 
Powers were prepared to the last man, to the last cartridge, 
to the last train; while the Allies were woefully, pitifully, 
terribly unprepared. He who recalls this fact may judge. 
Again, never has it been shown that Hungary came reluc- 
tantly into the war, or that she, from beginning to end, 
ceased to strain every nerve, every muscle, to snatch the 
victory. Those who know the Magyar, his military virtues, 
his history, his character, his tenacity, his not unjustified 
belief in his prowess as a conqueror, will need no reminding 
of this. For a thousand years he has ruled over old Pan- 
nonia, over the most fertile regions of Central Europe, by 
the sword. By the sword he came; by the sword he stood. 
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In dealing with subject peoples, his one appeal, his one 
reply, was ever to the sword. For centuries he struggled | 
with his competitors and would-be supplanters, the Turks, | 


less to save Western Europe for Christendom than to hold 
his own rich possessions. When the shattering defeat of 
Mohacs struck for a century and more the broken sword 
from his hand, it was a Pole, John Sobieski, and the ver- 


minous mob of Vienna who saved Europe from Turkish [ 
domination. In the breathing-space allowed by this victory, f 


the Magyar reformed his ranks, and, bit by bit, regained 


his lost territory. Such is, in a few words, the troubled | 
history of the Magyar in Central Europe, and no one | 


to-day denies him a meed of respect and sympathy in his 


new hour of defeat. But where is the great injustice if, | 
in the case of Hungary, what war gave, war has taken | 
away? Does not Scripture say: “‘ He who takes the sword | 


shall perish by the sword ” ? 

Had the Central Empires emerged victorious from the 
Great War, can the fate of Czech, Slav, Croat, Rouman, 
Pole, under a reinvigorating Magyar rule, be pictured? The 
provisions of the Treaty of Bucarest imposed on Roumania 
in 1917 give us an idea of the Magyar in victory. 

These subject races, to say the least, were not spoilt, 
even prior to 1914! It is not necessary to stress what their 
position would have been to-day. Destiny decided that 
the subject peoples of the Central Empires should be free, 
and that freedom, if it were to be more than chimerical, 
involved certain radical operations upon the prerogatives 
and upon the territories of their former rulers. It must not 
too readily be assumed that the Treaty of Trianon, which 
only implemented the decrees of fate (and, as will be seen, 
not unjustly), was drawn up by imbeciles. 

The nature of the peace terms imposed upon the defeated 
nations naturally varied with the geographical position 
and political situation of each. 

Thus, under the Treaty of Versailles, Germany was 
deprived of her fleet and her colonies, the provinces of 
Alsace-Lorraine and certain rich territories on her eastern 
and south-eastern frontiers. She was, further, cut off from 
East Prussia by the Polish Corridor. The military occupa- 
tion of the Rhine bridge-heads, a severe scale of reparation 
payments, and the disbandment of her army, were additional 
punishments inflicted on her as our principal and most 
dangerous adversary. The complete break-up of the 
Austrian Empire came rather from within than without, 
and the Treaty of St. Germain, in so far as it re-allotted 
her territories, merely gave legal effect to national and racial 
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divisions already in being. The various former provinces 
of the Empire have fallen, in a large measure, fairly into 
the hands of the races to whom they should, from an 
ethnological standpoint, belong. 

Vienna alone provides an insoluble problem, since it is 
left as a great head within a tiny body, almost incapable 
of supporting it. Austrians, or the majority at least, 
are satisfied with the Treaty; and the dissatisfied minority 
look to “ Anchluss,” or union, with Germany as a practical 
political programme rather than to frontier adjustments 
or treaty revisions. 

Turkey, of course, through the genius of Kemal Pasha, 
or rather through the ineptitude of his opponents, has 
escaped the consequences of the Treaty of Sévres, and goes 
unscathed under the provisions of that of Lausanne. With 
the Sévres Treaty the Capitulations even went into the 
discard. Turkey, therefore, is to be congratulated rather 
than pitied. On balance, she is stronger than ever. Bul- 
garia resembles, and resembled, the butterfly perched on 
the mouth of a loaded cannon at Marengo, and of which 
Napoleon said, when it was seen to survive the discharge: 
“Its insignificance saved it.” The terms of the Neuilly 
Treaty have left her in not a widely different position from 
that which she occupied prior to 1914. Although she has 
lost Thrace and her A®gean littoral, she is young, small 
and resilient, with immense powers of recuperation. Indeed, 
her problems are now internal rather than external. 

Hungary alone of our old enemies strains at her chains, 
gnaws her bonds, and calls on high Heaven and the world 
at large to witness the injustice of her fate. But are the 
provisions of the Treaty of Trianon so very more ‘unjust 
than those of St-Germain, Neuilly, Versailles, Sévres? 
No peace treaty professes to treat victors and vanquished 
alike. “Ve wictis/” is the rule to-day, as ever. If our 


friends and allies throughout the war—Czech, Roumanian, 


and Serb—were to reap the reward of their sacrifices, if they 
were to be assured of that self-determination promised by 
the Versailles Peace Conference, their new territories had 
to be mapped out in such a way as to ensure continuity 
of these so-called Succession States. And each of them 
had populations, properties, possessions, within the old 
borders of Hungary. Hungary’s mutilation arose from 


_ political necessity and her geographical position rather 


than from any scheme of humiliation or revenge on the 
part of the Treaty makers. It is necessary to recall briefly 
the political position at the close of the war. Hungary 
was in the throes of internal revolution and menaced on 
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three sides by advancing foes. To the north, the newly 
formed Czech army was descending to the Danube; from 
the south, the Serbs, reformed and flushed with victory, 
advanced towards Marburg and Pécs; in the east, the 
Roumanian army was held in leash only by the Supreme 
Council at Versailles. Later this army was to be the salva- 
tion of Hungary in forcibly cleansing its capital of Bela Kun 
and the Communist terror, but neither then nor now do 
their Hungarian neighbours display any gratitude. For 
the moment, then, these three armies awaited the signing 
of the Armistice, by Count Karolyi, Hungary’s first Presi- 
dent, with its acceptance of the temporary new frontiers. 
Close at hand, to the south-east, Sarrail and his French 
grimly held the ringsides. Each of these armies had 
rendered the Allies yeoman service, and the moment had 
come to recognize these services in a practical way. The 
promises made in dark days, and with defeat a hand- 
spring away, had now to be implemented. Further, at 
this moment the subject races of Austro-Hungary made 
their voices felt, and declared in no uncertain manner where 
their allegiance and hopes lay. It was inevitable that 
Hungary should lose much of her territory, since much of 
it belonged ethnologically to other races owning no alle- 
giance to the toppling Austro-Hungarian State; but she 
too gained her complete sovereignty, and the long-desired 
freedom from Austrian control over her army and foreign 
affairs. If the Treaty of Trianon cut away many of her 
fairest provinces, it also, let it be remembered, assured her 
peaceful possession of what remains. That Treaty, and 
the Allied Missions appointed to implement it, alone stood 
between Hungary and complete annihilation at the hands 
of the three armies surrounding her. Feeling ran high 
in those days, and the Supreme Council had no easy task 
in holding such historic enemies apart. Then, too, was 
born what is now so familiarly known as the “ Little 
Entente,” a term applied to the three countries, neighbours 
of Hungary, which bound themselves by a military conven- 
tion to resist encroachments on the Treaty of Trianon. 
In determining the frontiers of Czecho-Slovakia, the new 
Roumania and the new Serbia, the Supreme Council sought 
to give effect to the principle of self-determination. In 
every case they attempted a fair partition. At Pécs, 
at Klagenfurt, at Sdpron, to name only three instances, 
plebiscites, under the supervision of Allied officers, were 
held to determine the fate of slices of territory to which 
national claims appeared equally balanced. Where popula- 
tions were overwhelmingly non-Hungarian, the task was 
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simpler, but inevitably certain Magyar and other minorities 
went, in each case, with the ceded territories. To Czecho- 
Slovakia, Roumania, Yugo-Slavia, and Austria went these 
large strips of pre-war Hungary, these new populations, 
and it is but fair that their claims to the enjoyment in peace 
of that ceded territory, of their newly acquired citizens, 
should be impartially examined. 

First comes that new and strangely intriguing country 
Czecho-Slovakia. Successor to old Bohemia, famous in song 
and story, with, for capital city, Prague, one of Europe’s 
most ancient and renowned capitals, she is taking her place 
to-day politically, financially, socially as a worthy member 
of the society of European nations. Her advent to place 
and power reads like a fairy-tale. Old as any European 
race, the claims of the Czech nation to independence 
received, at the Battle of the White Mountain, a blow 
which made them vassals of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
until 1914, but never consenting vassals. In season and 
out of season, their representatives, their spokesmen, their 
deputies to the Parliament at Vienna, urged the claims of 
the Czech race to self-determination. One of them, Herr 
Masaryk, became so notorious that he was forced to flee 
to America. There, in that land of liberty and idealism, 
he continued to lead, from afar, his people towards the 
political land of promise. During the war, Czech soldiers, 
forced against their will to fight the Allies, deserted”en masse 
from the Austro-Hungarian ranks, and gradually formed 
the famous Czech legions which on a dozen battle-fronts 
subsequently gave their lives freely for the Allied cause. 

By the Treaty of Peace of St-Germain the Allies 
recognized that the “‘ Peoples of Bohemia, of Moravia, and 
of part of Silesia have decided of their own free will to 
unite in a sovereign State under the title of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic’ and formally recognized the new State. 
Herr Masaryk became its first President. Its frontiers 
were later embodied in the different peace treaties with 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary, and definitely accepted 
by those States. Out of a total population of fourteen 
millions, over three million Germans are citizens of the 
new State, but less than three-quarters of a million Magyars. 
Yet the Germans are settling down into one of the most 
useful sections of the population, an example the Magyars 
might well follow. 

Czecho-Slovakia has not ceased to progress in every 
sphere of human activity and forms to-day one of the most 
important industrial countries of Central Europe. She is 
strong, enterprising, and determined. At this date the question 
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of any serious revision of her frontiers, so dearly won and so 
passionately held, is outside the sphere of practical politics. 

The case of Roumania differs from that of Czecho-Slovakia 
in that she was an ancient and independent State prior to the 
war. Having been, during the war, systematically harried 
and despoiled by Germans and Hungarians alike, for her 
loyalty to the Allies, she was, not unnaturally, liberally 
rewarded by the latter at the close of hostilities. She 
received not merely immense new territory, but a new 
population, to a great extent composed of compatriots 
who had for long years been under the foot of the dominating 
Magyar and Austrian. It was inevitable that difficulties 
should arise in the administration of such large acquisitions, 
and quarrels, bitter and prolonged, have broken out between 
the dominant sections of old and new Roumania. With 
the death of King Ferdinand, and even more with that 
of the famous M. Bratianu, brother of the present head of 
the Roumanian Government and for so long the leader of 
new Roumania, these differences have resolved themselves 
into a definite struggle for power between the Peasants’ Party 
under M. Maniu, and the Liberals, led by M. Vintila Bratianu. 

It cannot, however, be too strongly underlined and 
emphasized that whatever may be the issue of the long 
internal political contest there is yet one subject upon 
which the whole of Roumania, old and new, is passionately 
united and decided, and that is the inviolability of the 
Treaty of Trianon. It is noteworthy in this regard that 
the recent assembly of several hundred thousand peasants 
at Alba Julia, while protesting against the present Govern- 
ment’s alleged abuse of power and other irregularities, 
yet passed unanimous resolutions embodying a determina- 
tion to fight to the last man against the slightest attack on 
the new Roumania or the sacredness of the Treaty. 

It is increasingly necessary to draw attention to this 
temper of the entire Roumanian people in view of the garbled 
and untrustworthy accounts of events in Roumania which reach 
this country and which are largely inspired by hostile agencies. 

No attempt can be made to picture the present Govern- 
ment of Roumania as ideal or even perhaps quite tolerable, 
in the West European meaning of that word. 

But its methods are, in many respects, no worse than 
those in vogue in other Balkan or Central European capitals, 
and the greatest possible error would lie in picturing 
Roumania as the victim of an entirely barbaric and uncivil- 
ized Government, while her neighbours, friends or foes, 
provide models of enlightened, honest, and efficient admin- 
istration. Nothing could be farther from the truth. . Con- 
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sidering the vast changes in her area and population, as 
well as the political upheavals incidental to all forcible 
transfers of territory; considering the difficulties created 
by Hungarian and Soviet agents alike; considering that 
brute force and despotism have always been trump cards 
in Balkan politics, the progress of the new Roumania in 
administering Transylvania and Bessarabia has been remark- 
able. ‘To-day Roumania counts a people of over seventeen 
millions, passionately determined to uphold the integrity of 
their frontiers. It will, indeed, go hard with an aggressor. 

Yugo-Slavia received with her new territory a population 
chiefly composed of Croats and Slovenes. In her case the 
differences hetween the old and new elements have been 
attenuated by the antagonisms between these two races 
who have allied themselves respectively with the Radicals 
and Democrats of Belgrade, and thus tend to become, as 
a political force, absorbed in the old parties. Here, too, 
a word must be said of their determination—Serb, Croat, or 
Slovene alike—to resist any attempt at revision of frontiers. 
The Croat and Slovene suffered too long under their Austro- 
Hungarian masters to willingly re-enter that state of servi- 
tude. Anyone who, like the writer, has had _ personal 
experience of the fighting qualities and superb courage of 
these races cannot but be convinced that Hungary would be 
ill-advised to look for territorial readjustments on this frontier. 

Lastly, Austria, the shadow of her former self, received 
a strip of territory known as West Hungary or the Burgen- 
land. Her right to this has never seriously been questioned. 

Here, then, are the four young and energetic States 
which, since they were set up by the Peace Treaties, have 
not ceased to consolidate their possessions and position 
in the society of Europe. 

Each belongs to the League, and plays an important 
part in assuring that peace which is alike the avowed object 
of the League’s existence and the goal of all true statesmen. 
It is essential for that peace that friendly relations between 
these States and Hungary should be maintained. But 
nothing is more dangerous to those relations than to create 
an impression that one of the Great Powers is likely to 
take sides in the thorny question of treaty revision. 

The most harmless utterances, the most general references, 
are quickly and surely distorted and misinterpreted in 
the electric atmosphere of Central European politics. Only 
one who has lived for years in those regions can appreciate 
the childlike ingenuousness of the peasants forming the 
vast mass of the populations in question. Their belief 
in themselves, in their leaders, and in the powers of their 
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often undisciplined armies is only equalled by their complete 
ignorance of the external world, of their own comparative 
insignificance. 

The ease with which their credulity, their hopes, their 
fears, their hatreds, can be played upon by interested or 
unscrupulous, or even patriotic leaders, can be imagined! 

How necessary, then, to weigh every word, temper every 
phrase, which is to reach them on such burning questions 
as that of treaty revision if, indeed, they are not to be 
hurled into the holocaust of a new European war. How 
necessary to impress on all parties concerned that an appeal 
to arms can only result in further and more complete disaster 
for an aggressor. Thesen eighbours, despite the “ intran- 
sigents ’ of all four countries and the unhelpful and often 
unhappy advice of foreigners, have already made large 
strides on the road to friendship. The spirit of militarism 
is being, bit by bit, replaced by one of compromise and 
conciliation. The visitor to the different capitals to-day 
will find a changed and more hopeful outlook in each 
based on the gradually increasing conviction that lasting 
peace is attainable, if only the national hotheads and 
marplots in each country can be silenced, and provided 
that outside interference, however well intentioned, can be 
brought to a conclusion. 

It is, at last, being realized that problems of internal 
reconstruction, financial, industrial, and political, must take 
precedence of constant bickering with the neighbouring 
States. Readjustments, concessions, understandings can be 
most readily obtained in this new and more peaceful atmo- 
sphere, if uncomplicated by the disturbing efforts of outside 
friends or foes. 

The League of Nations, too, has provided a useful 
theatre for friendly discussions, to be supplemented, as 
occasions arise, by more direct and less public meetings of 
well-intentioned statesmen of all five countries. Much 
has been done already to create a new feeling between 
these former enemies. Nothing is more certain now than 
the fact that, given patience, time, and experience, they 
will more and more come to realize that the future, the 
prosperity, the very life, of each is intimately bound up 
with that of its neighbours, while, in their regard, foreigners 
of all nations might well recall and act on the advice of 


the old nursery rhyme of Bo-peep: 


Leave them alone and they’!l come home 
And carry their tails [troubles] behind them. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES 


“In my opinion no historical event has ever been so grotesquely and 
perversely distorted.” —DEAN INGE. 


THE careful student knows how difficult it often is to arrive 
at sound and correct conclusions with regard to the facts 
and incidents of history. It is often very much easier to 
show that popularly accepted views of historic events are 
wrong than to set forth right ones. Probably there is no 
chapter of British history that has suffered so much, not 
only from false conclusions, but also from the distortion of 
facts, as the one that deals with the revolt of our American 
colonies. This revolt has usually been represented as that 
of a righteous and God-fearing people of British origin, 
deeply imbued with the British love of freedom and sense 
of justice, against the cruel oppression and extortion of an 
insane King and a corrupt aristocracy, under the sagacious 
leadership of the greatest of all patriots, a man who was 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his own 
countrymen. That is the historical faith in which Americans 
have been nurtured, and which has been unhesitatingly 
accepted by a large proportion of the British race for the 
last hundred and fifty years. But this view, except by that 
type of politician who always holds his own country to be 
in the wrong, is not so freely accepted now among ourselves 
as it used to be, and some learned students of history, even 
in America, are making a careful study of the whole question, 
and beginning to see and to admit that the rights of the 
great quarrel which led to their secession from the British 
Empire were not all on one side. 

It was in 1492 that Christopher Columbus discovered 
America, but although England was even then rising into 
importance as a sea power, it was not until 1607 that the 
English, after more than one failure, succeeded in founding 
a@ colony on the American mainland. This settlement was 
made on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay, on territory 
which had previously received from Sir Walter Ralegh the 
name of Virginia, in honour of Queen Elizabeth. The 
founding of other colonies speedily followed, and at the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in 1756 there were in all 
thirteen. 

1, Virginia, was founded mainly by gentlemen who were 
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followed by numerous Royalist refugees from England 
during the troubles of Cromwell’s time. They were loyal 
to the -King and to the Church of England, and being largely 
of aristocratic origin, they were deeply imbued with the 
dignified and independent pride of English gentlemen. 
Some of the ablest and most famous men in American history 
were Virginians. 

2, Maryland, was founded in 1632, as a Roman Catholic 
colony, by Lord Baltimore. 

3 and 4, North and South Carolina, were settled about 
the same time, largely by landless adventurers. 

5, Georgia, was founded in 1632 by James Oglethorpe 
for debtors from English prisons and for a set of persecuted 
German Protestants called Moravians. 

6 and 7, New York and New Jersey, were founded by the 
Dutch and taken by the English in 1667 after the first 
Dutch War in the reign of Charles LI. 

8 and 9, Pennsylvania and Delaware, were founded in 
1682 by the Quaker, William Penn, with the object of pro- 
viding a place of refuge and toleration for his co-religionists, 
who were being persecuted in the other colonies. It 
prospered greatly, and, to the credit of the Quaker influence, 
it was said to be the most desirable of all the colonies to 
live in. A portion of the original Pennsylvania was sepa- 
rated from it to form the colony of Delaware. 

10, 11, 12, and 13, The New England Colonies (viz. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island) were founded by Puritans who had left England 
to avoid molestation for their religious principles. The 
first New England settlers were the Pilgrim Fathers, who 
sailed from Plymouth in the Mayflower in 1620 to seek a 
new home, where they hoped to realize their own austere 
ideal of the City of God. They were Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Baptists, hostile to the Church of England, 
and deeply imbued with the religious and political ideals of 
the extremists among Cromwell’s followers. It was they 
from the very first who, either for better or for worse, have 
given its distinctive character to American life. 

These colonies had been growing up along the Atlantic 
seaboard, from Nova Scotia to Florida, for a hundred and 
fifty years, each developing on its own lines, with little 
interference from the Mother Country; and, as they were so 
diverse in their origin, it can easily be understood that they 
were much more at variance than in unity among them- 
selves. Their only geographical tie was their separation 
from the rest of the civilized world, and their only moral 
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tie their relationship to their common Mother Country—in 
fact, so bitter were their mutual animosities that they would 
not unite even for their own common defence against the 
Red Indians. Not only that, but the spoils taken by the 
Indians from one colony often found ready buyers in another 
colony. “In short,’’ says a writer of the period, “ such 
is the difference of character, of manners, of religion, of 
interests of the different colonies that I think, if I am not 
wholly ignorant of the human mind, were they left to them- 
selves, there would soon be a civil war from one end of the 
country to the other, while the Indians and the Negroes, 
with better reason, would impatiently watch the opportunity 
of exterminating them altogether.” From such a self- 
inflicted disaster as this they were saved by the Mother 
Country, whose armies protected them, to whose courts the 
wronged among them could appeal for justice, and under 
whose generous treatment they were advancing in material 
prosperity by leaps and bounds. 

There was, however, between the colonies and the 
Mother Country one abiding source of irritation in what 
was called the Navigation Laws. In those days England, 
like every other country, considered it a duty to regulate 
her commerce in the interests of her own people. For that 
purpose all commerce with the colonies was confined to 
British ships, navigated by crews of whom the majority 
were British. All colonial exports and imports had to be 
through the Mother Country. Heavy duties were imposed 
on various classes of goods at American ports, and colonial 
exports which competed with home-produced goods were 
forbidden. However much these regulations might be in 
accord with the politico-economical ideas of the time, it 
can easily be understood that the colonies regarded them as 
@ grievance. And yet the grievance was not so real as 
might at first sight appear. The Mother Country did not 
ignore the interests of the colonies. For instance, in order 
to provide a market for Virginian tobacco, the cultivation 
of tobacco at home was forbidden. Every effort was made 
to provide through the Mother Country a profitable market 
for colonial produce, and it may be doubted if unrestricted 
trade would be any more advantageous to the colonies as 
a whole than the conditions that obtained, and under 
which they were rapidly growing in wealth and prosperity. 

On the other hand, there were two reasons that prevented 
any very pronounced expressions of resentment on the part 
of the colonies. In the first place there was great laxity 
in enforcing the restrictions, with the result that an immense 
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smuggling trade had grown up, by which those engaged in 
it made great fortunes; and, in the second place, the colonies 
required the protection of the British Army and Fleet 
against the French, who were pressing upon them on the 
north, the west and the south, and endeavouring to gain 
the mastery over the whole of the North American continent. 
It was mainly to protect the colonies against the French 
that we fought the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). Under 
the able and inspiring guidance of the “ Great Commoner,” 
- William Pitt, the British triumph in that war was complete. 
In 1759 the French were conquered in Canada by General 
Wolfe, and by the Peace of Paris at the close of the war 
North America became practically a British continent. 
The colonies had no longer anything to fear from French 
aggression, and they believed they could defend themselves 
against the Red Indians without the aid of British soldiers, 
so that their connection with the Mother Country seemed 
to be no longer of any great importance to them. No part 
of the British Empire had gained so much by the Seven 
Years’ War and the great Ministry of Pitt as the American 
colonies. They felt that as a result of that war they were 
no longer threatened by any foe, and that no limit except 
the ocean could be assigned to their expansion. There 
was among them a great outburst of apparently genuine 
loyalty, and in an address to the King even the colony of 
Massachusetts, which was soon to become the chief centre 
of disaffection, pledged itself to show its gratitude by every 
possible testimony of duty and loyalty. 

At the beginning of the Seven Years’ War England was 
a small nation with some scattered possessions in India and 
in North America. By the Treaty of Paris she had become 
an empire of unprecedented greatness, but she had also 
become burdened with what was then the enormous debt 
of £140,000,000, and this made necessary a great increase 
of taxation. To the cost of the war, in which so much 
blood and treasure had been sacrificed on their behalf, the 
American colonies were contributing nothing, and to such 
an extent had the smuggling trade grown that the collection 
of the American customs cost the British Exchequer about 
four times as much as the amount collected. It was, of 
course, unreasonable to expect that this condition of things 
should be allowed to continue. Accordingly, when George 
Grenville became Prime Minister in 1763, he began at once 
to suppress the smuggling trade with a strong hand. Thus 
then, of the two considerations that had caused the colonies 
to submit to the existing trade regulations, the second had 
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been removed, as already stated, by the defeat of the French 
and the conquest of Canada, and the first was now being 
removed by the suppression of the smuggling trade. 

But this was not all. In 1765 Grenville passed the 
famous American Stamp Act, requiring all legal documents 
to bear Government stamps. No sooner, however, was the 
Stamp Act passed than the colonists, headed by Massa- 
chusetts and its capital, Boston, began to prepare for 
resistance. British merchants were subjected to persecu- 
tion, especially in the New England colonies. Demagogues 
declaimed against the Act to excited mobs. Most of the 
men appointed to carry it out were forced to resign, and when 
the stamps themselves arrived they were seized by mobs 
and burned. The old import duties were levied for the 
regulation of trade on the authority of a Royal prerogative 
which had belonged to the Kings of England for generations, 
but the purpose of the Stamp Act was not the regulation of 
trade, but the raising of a revenue for the British Exchequer. 
To a certain extent this was but a distinction without a 
difference, but it gave the colonists an excuse to raise the 
constitutional cry of ‘‘ No taxation without representation.” 
It was not, however, by constitutional methods that they 
sought to uphold this principle, but by mob violence, and 
in the end mob violence was allowed to triumph. 

In 1766 the Marquis of Rockingham became Prime 
Minister and the Stamp Act was repealed; but the following 
year a new Government came into power, nominally under 
Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, who was in failing health, and 
Charles Townshend, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
passed an Act for levying import duties on glass, paper, 
red lead, white lead, painters’ colours, and tea. To these 
also the colonists objected, and Massachusetts again took 
the lead in offering resistance. Mob violence broke out 
once more, especially against all who were suspected of bein 
Tories—that is to say, well disposed and loyal to the Mother 
Country. 

In 1770 Lord North became Prime Minister. He was 
the chief of the party known as the “ King’s friends,” and 
as their policy was to carry out the King’s wishes, it was, of 
course, from the King that they took their cue. Lord 
North began by trying to satisfy the colonies with a com- 
promise, and removed all the duties except that on tea, 
which was retained because tea was not a British product, 
and the duty on it was levied really on the old principle 
to which the colonists had always been accustomed. But 
the leaders of disaffection were determined to keep the 
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anti-British feeling alive, and associations were formed for 
the purpose of abstaining from the use of any tea on which 
duty had been paid. The streets of Boston were placarded 
with posters stating that tea was a noxious drug and the 
worst of plagues, and that those landing it betrayed an 
inhuman lust for blood, and should be treated as wretches 
unfit to live. From time to time during the conflict fast- 
days were held by the colonists to pray for deliverance 
from their oppression, but the spirit animating their prayers 
on such days might justify their being told in the words of 
the prophet: “ Behold ye fast for strife and debate.” 

In considering the causes of conflict between the Mother 
Country and the colonies, the smuggling trade must be 
regarded as one of the chief, perhaps as much for its 
demoralizing influence on those engaged in it as for any 
other reason. From the French West India islands large 
quantities of molasses were smuggled into New England 
for the purpose of distilling rum, which was sold to the 
Red Indians and was also the main export sent to Africa 
for the purchase of negro slaves. Now this was a very 
lucrative business, and the efforts being made to exact the 
duty on it meant more or less of a setback, not only to the 
New England distilleries, but also to the slave trade of 
Virginia and the other southern colonies in which negro 
slaves were employed. Of course, the effect of all this was 
to intensify the general feeling against the Mother Country. 
When, during the Seven Years’ War, the Mother Country 
was engaged in a deadly struggle with France in defence 
of the colonies, and lavishly spending money to pay the 
colonists for fighting in their own defence, it was found that 
they, on the other hand, were carrying on a lucrative trade 
by surreptitiously supplying the French army with provisions. 
This “ nefarious trade,” as Pitt called it, nearly ruined his 
great plans, and, when he took steps to stop it, there were 
impassioned protests against the oppression of the British 
Government. The colonists sought to justify their dis- 
loyalty by the disingenuous argument that to extort money 
from the French in any way was tantamount to fighting 
against them. Many other instances of the crooked ways 
of the colonists and of the unreasonableness of their grievances 
might easily be mentioned. 

As already stated, the terrible Seven Years’ War was 
fought mainly for the protection of our colonies. It left 
the Mother Country in an exhausted condition and burdened 
with the enormous debt of about £20 per head of the entire 
population. The American debt was only about eight shillings 
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per head, and under the protection of the British flag the 
Americans had already become relatively the wealthiest 
community in the whole world. The yearly amount they 
were asked to contribute was only £100,000, with an express 
provision that no part of that sum should be devoted to 
any other purpose than the defence of the colonies. It 
must be remembered that the Red Indians were still for- 
midable as enemies, and though the colonies were powerful 
enough to keep them in check, it was found impossible to 
get the different colonies to combine, even for such a purpose 
as their own defence. Thus, when in 1763 a confederation 
of Indian tribes swept over Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
laying waste along their course a tract of country twenty 
miles wide, and murdering nearly all the British settlers, 
the colonies which were in no danger themselves refused 
to give any help. It was left to British troops to repel 
the invaders at a cost of two years’ warfare. It was thus 
very evident that an army for defensive purposes was still 
necessary, and all that the colonists were asked to do was 
to contribute £100,000 a year towards the cost of maintaining 
a small standing army of ten thousand men. No demand 
could be more moderate, more reasonable, or more equitable; 
and whatever excuse the colonists might make, it was very 
easy to see that the real motives of their resistance was the 
desire to pay as little as possible themselves, to force as 
much as possible from the Mother Country, and to uphold 
the smuggling trade, in which some of the most violent 
advocates of resistance were engaged. Nor was the manner 
of resistance in any sense creditable—the plunder of 
custom-houses, the refusal to pay debts, the destruction of 
goods, and a reign of terror against Tories and all who were 
suspected of loyalist leanings. All this mob violence was 
generally connived at by those whose duty it was to enforce 
law and maintain order. 

The chief centre of disaffection and mob violence, as 
already stated, was Boston, the capital of the New Eng- 
land colony of Massachusetts, and the soldiers who were 
quartered there were, as might be expected, objects of 
scurrilous abuse and gross insult. The ministers prayed 
that the Almighty might remove them. They were accused 
of corrupting the morals of the town; they played their 
fife-and-drum bands on the Sabbath; they used profane 
language; and they were spoiling the purity of the American 
pronunciation of the English language. One night in 
March 1770, during a riot in the town, some soldiers were 
forced in self-defence to fire on the mob, killing three and 
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wounding six. Of all the dreadful massacres recorded in 
the pages of history probably not one ever produced such 
torrents of indignant eloquence as this one; and although 
the soldiers were acquitted, even by a Boston jury, the 
incident continued to be freely and furiously used by the 
agitators for their own fell purpose. The public feeling 
was thus kept in a state of very high tension. Two years 
later a ship of war called the Gaspee, employed in the 
suppression of smuggling, ran aground on a shoal near 
Providence, in Rhode Island, while chasing a suspected 
vessel. Under cover of darkness the Gaspee was boarded, 
the crew were overpowered, bound and placed on shore, and 
the ship was then set on fire. 

In the following year (1773) matters were still further 
complicated between the Mother Country and the colonies, 
Benjamin Franklin, who was in London as Deputy Post- 
master-General of America as well as agent for some of the 
colonies, obtained unauthorized possession of some private 
letters written to a friend by the Governor of Massachu- 
setts in which the writer expressed his opinion that strong 
measures ought to be used against that colony. Franklin 
sent these letters to America, and there they were published. 
Upon these letters the colonists founded a petition to the 
King to recall the writer. The Privy Council decided that 
the petition was groundless and scandalous. Franklin was 
severely reprimanded for his part in this affair and deprived 
of his office of Deputy Postmaster-General. From that 
time his attitude towards the Mother Country was changed. 
Hitherto Franklin, who was one of the most intellectual 
men that America has ever produced, and whose natural 
leaning was towards Toryism, had shown a strong attach- 
ment for England, and, being a man not only of great ability 
but also of great influence among the colonists, it would 
almost seem probable that if he had been able to guide 
American opinion things would never have ended in 
revolution. But his resentment at the well-merited casti- 
gation he had received and the wound inflicted upon his 
vanity changed him into the most relentless and uncom- 
promising of foes, and one cannot but notice the malice 
and vindictiveness of all his subsequent relations with 
England. 

It was towards the end of this same year (1773) that the 
incident known as the “ Boston Tea Party” occurred. 
Three ships laden with tea, which had arrived in Boston 
Harbour, were boarded by about fifty men, disguised as 
Mohawk Indians, who emptied into the sea the whole of 
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the cargoes, which were valued at £18,000. The leaders of 
' this outrage were Samuel Adams, a defaulting tax-collector, 


son of a defaulting banker, and John Hancock, whose 
family had made a large fortune by smuggling tea from the 


- Dutch West Indies. The popular feeling at home was now 
hardening against the colonies, especially against Massa- 


chusetts, and in 1774 Parliament passed an Act to close the 
port of Boston and to place the whole government of 
Massachusetts under men appointed by the Crown. 

It was in the same session of Parliament that what was 
known as the Quebec Act was passed. This was an Act 
virtually establishing Roman Catholicism in Canada, which 
at that time was inhabited solely by French people of that 
faith. This Act was fiercely resented by the New England 
Puritans, who became quite frantic at what they declared 
to be an offence against their deepest religious feelings and 
the first step of an insidious plot to deprive them of their 
religious freedom. How strong their anti-Popish feelings 
must have been may be inferred from the fact that, before 
the Declaration of Independence, Guy Fawkes Day was 
their only popular holiday. After these events the colonists 
sent delegates to Philadelphia (1774), who drew up a 
Declaration of Rights, claiming for themselves all the 
liberties of Englishmen, of which there was never any 
attempt or intention to deprive them. At the same time 
they repudiated the idea of any desire to separate from 
the Mother Country. 

It was on the old English constitutional principle of 
“No taxation without representation”? that the colonists 
pretended to take their stand against the British Parliament, 
though they claimed that, having received their charters 
from the King, they were independent of parliamentary 
jurisdiction. Meantime, what was Parliament doing to 
meet the difficulty? Early in the controversy it was 
proposed that the colonists should send representatives to 
the British Parliament. This was advocated at first by 
Benjamin Franklin and also by Adam Smith, and it was 
seriously considered by Grenville, the Prime Minister, but 
the practical difficulties in the way at that time of slow and 
difficult travelling were so great that it received no favour, 
either at home or in the colonies. The sole object of 
Parliament was to induce or oblige the colonies to contribute 
to the cost of their own defence, and Grenville deferred the 
enforcement of the Stamp Act for a whole year in order 
that they might, if they chose, raise the money among 
themselves. He declared himself quite ready to support a 
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scheme for colonial representation in Parliament. He him- 
self knew of no better way than the tax he was proposing, 
but if the colonists could tell of a better he was quite 


prepared to adopt it. But the colonial agents, with Ben- | 


jamin Franklin among them, whom Grenville consulted, 
were unable to suggest any scheme to which the colonies 
would be likely to agree. 

Before the outbreak of the war Lord North made, in 
February 1775, a final effort to secure an amicable settle- 
ment by carrying through Parliament a proposal that so 
long as any colony thought fit of its own accord to make 
such contribution to the defence of the Empire, the support 
of the Civil Government, and the administration of justice, 
as met with the approbation of Parliament, it should be 
exempted from all taxation for the purpose of revenue, 
“In fact,” says Dean Inge, “the Home Government 
always showed a most conciliatory spirit, but it is very 
doubtful whether any concessions by the Home Government 
at any time could have satisfied the bitter antagonism of the 
New Englanders who took the lead in the rebellion.” 

The war began with the battle of Lexington, near Boston, 
on April 18, 1775, and ended with the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, on the Chesapeake Bay, on October 19, 
1781. Following close upon the outbreak of war a Congress 
which met at Philadelphia, and in which all the colonies were 
represented, adopted on July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, by which they cut themselves adrift from the “ State 
of Great Britain,” and declared that ‘‘ these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States.” 
This Declaration, which was written by Thomas Jefferson 
and with which every American schoolboy has to be made 
acquainted, contains grossly false charges against King 
George and his Government, set forth in the inflated and 
declamatory language which is still so characteristic of the 
political writing and oratory of America. Such, then, was 
the birth of what is now the great world Power of the 
United States of America. “It might be wished,” says an 
American writer, “that the birth of a great nation had not 
been screamed into the world in this fashion.” 

It is not possible in the limited space here available to 
give more than the merest summary of the war. After 
nearly three years of obstinate but ill-organized resistance 
on the part of America, one of the British generals was 
forced to surrender with six thousand men at Saratoga, 
on October 16, 1777. This surrender led the French to 
believe that the day of their vengeance had come, and 
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early in 1778 they joined in the war against us, not with 
any pretence of interest in the American cause, but for the 
avowed purpose of avenging themselves against England. 
It was only four or five years before that the colonists were 
expressing their unbounded horror at the concessions made 
to the Roman Catholics of Canada by the Quebec Act, and 
now they are allying themselves with the leading Roman 
Catholic power against England, the leading Protestant one. 
In 1779 Spain joined against us in the hope of recovering 
Gibraltar. The Dutch also, who had grievances of their 
own, joined our enemies, and they were soon followed by 
an alliance known as the Armed Neutrality, consisting of 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and even our former ally, 
Frederick the Great, whom we had helped so much in the 
Seven Years’ War. Meantime, small battles were being 
fought in America, with the advantage usually on the side 
of the British troops. But with the formidable coalition 
that had been formed against us the very existence of the 
British Empire was soon at stake. For a short time we 
lost the supremacy of the sea, with the result that, as 
already mentioned, Lord Cornwallis was compelled to sur- 
render with an army of seven thousand men at Yorktown 
on October 19, 1781. The army to which he surrendered 
consisted of sixteen thousand men, of whom seven thousand 
were highly trained and disciplined regular French soldiers. 
This army was nominally under the command of George 
Washington, who had the help of a brilliant young French 
soldier, La Fayette, and of a Prussian veteran, Steuben, 
who had served on the staff of Frederick the Great. It 
may be mentioned that as the British troops marched past 
after the surrender, between two lines of American soldiers 
on one side and French soldiers on the other, they courteously 
saluted the French officers, but declined to take any notice 
of Washington and his officers, thus showing that it was 
to the French they surrendered and not to the Colonists. 
With this surrender the fighting in America came to an end. 

The honours of the war are claimed for George 
Washington, whom the world has placed among the great 
men of history, but of those historic characters who have 
been acclaimed great, few, if any, have gained that honour 
by actions or achievements of less distinction, and we know 
that, even in the day of his triumph, he himself was neither 
blind nor without anxiety as to the possible consequences 
of the defeat of England by France and Spain. In return 
for their help against England, the Spaniards intended to 
claim a portion of the valley of the Mississippi, while the 
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French might possibly reoccupy Canada and proceed to 
carry out their old policy in the Seven Years’ War, which 
was to confine the British colonies to the Atlantic seaboard 
and to occupy the rest of the North American continent 
themselves. He felt that the colonies (or the States, ag 
they were now called) might soon be appealing to England 
for help against France and Spain, and England unable to 
render any, even if willing todo so. The position of England 
had now become extremely critical. The supremacy of the 
sea had been lost, and the whole British Empire seemed to 
be on the very verge of complete destruction—in fact, our 
enemies were already planning how to divide our Empire 
between them. But on April 12, 1782, Admiral Rodney 
gained a great naval victory over the French off Guadaloupe, 
in the West Indies, and in the following September the 
French and the Spaniards combined received a crushing 
defeat at their siege of Gibraltar. The British were again 
supreme on the sea and their position secure among the 
nations of Europe. Washington might now feel relieved 
from any further anxiety about French or Spanish aggression 
on the North American continent. The war was ended in 
1783 by the Treaty of Versailles, which guaranteed the 
Independence of the United States. Thus we _ finally 
emerged out of this great struggle, not, indeed, with our 
former supremacy, but shorn of a great part of our Empire. 
So far, however, as concerned Europe, we were the undoubted 
victors. 

In the peace negotiations the question of the colonial 
loyalists was naturally an important one. Those loyalists 
formed a numerous class and invariably represented what 
was best in the life of the colonies. The British armies 
that fought in America were only small, and there was never 
less than from seven thousand to nine thousand colonials 
(or provincials, as they were usually called) among them, 
so that, as regards America itself, the war was really a 
civil war. It has usually been the custom in civilized 
communities to follow up a civil war by an act of amnesty 
and the gradual restitution of their confiscated property 
and their civil rights to the vanquished. Even the French 
Commissioners, in discussing the terms of peace, urged the 
claims of the colonial loyalists to generous treatment, but 
the Americans were obdurate in their opposition, and to the 
eternal disgrace of the British Parliament the loyalists were 
practically left to their fate. The revolutionaries were speci- 
ally vindictive and bitter against all who were suspected 
of loyalist leanings, and the result was that mob violence, 
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confiscation of their property, and other forms of injustice 
made the lives of the loyalists so intolerable that as many 
of them as could, to the number, as it was calculated, of 
100,000, left their homes and sought refuge elsewhere. 
Many of them crossed over to Canada, where they became 
a source of strength to the British cause, as their descendants 
are to this day. To the social and political life of Amorica 
the loss of these refugees has been simply irreparable. 
Many, perhaps most of them, ended their days in exile and 
poverty, yet there were among them some of the ablest and 
worthiest men that America has produced, and they were 
contending for an ideal which was, at least, as worthy as 
that for which Washington fought. Even before the 
Seven Years’ War there were on both sides of the Atlantic 
ambitious optimists who were beginning to dream of a 
great British Empire embracing that mighty ocean and 
occupying a leading position among the nations of the 
earth. Our triumph in the Seven Years’ War stimulated 
still further the hope that some day this dream might be 
realized. The vision of all English communities united 
together in one great Empire, maintaining freedom and 
peace throughout the whole world, was very alluring, and 
if it was possible of realization, as many people on both 
sides of the Atlantic at that time thought it was, the future 
historian may some day come to regard the revolt of the 
American colonies as one of the great calamities of the 
history of the human race. 
ALEXANDER MACRAE 


CAUGHLEY 


“QAUGHLEY’—a word of mysterious aspect, at the sight of 
which the stranger immediately asks, ‘‘ What does it mean, 
and how do you pronounce it?” Well, first of all, it has 
nothing to do with a “chough,” though it looks as if it 
might be a second cousin to the rare red-beaked crow of 
our western coasts; nor has it anything to do with a tickle 
in the throat, or other affection of the larynx; in fact, you 
have not got to cough when you want to pronounce 
** Caughley ’—all you have to do is to think of a youthful 
cow and say “ Calfly ” firmly and decisively. 

Should you meet a collector of Caughley china, a white 
ware—bluish milky white—patterned in misty blues, which 
blues seem to imprison the hues of Shropshire hills on a 
rainy day, be particularly firm on this point, as he may twist 
the word into shapes unknown to the native tongue, to which 
the place where the china was made is “ Calfly,”’ and nothing 
more. So part of my mystery is a mystery no longer, 
the fact being revealed that Caughley is a name, the name 
of a big woodland, some three hundred to four hundred 
acres in extent, situated on the western bank of the Severn, 
where the river carves its way through southern Shropshire, 

Now, lest my readers should think that this is a pre- 
liminary to a discourse on old china, I will relieve their 
minds and say it is Not. All traces of buildings, all traces 
of the factory where the china was made, have long since 
vanished. The wilderness has reclaimed its own, and there 
is nought to show where that china came into being, so that, 
but for the blue-white clay that appears here and there on 
the muddy rides, one might declare it all a myth. So it 
is of Caughley itself, Caughley as it is to-day, I propose 
to write, with its steep-sided, deep dark dingles, thickly 
grown with trees and tangled bushes, given over to the wild 
things, its principal inhabitants foxes and badgers, its visitors 
otters and herons, and the only disturbers of its peace 
keepers and earth-stoppers, save on the few occasions when 
a shooting party invades it or hounds make the dingles 
echo with their music. But it is Caughley in the springtime 
I would like to describe first, when the nut-bushes are 
breaking into tender greenery, the woodland is carpeted 
with dog’s mercury, starry white garlic, and shy wood 
anemonies, when primroses are everywhere, and _ bluebells 
make sheets of misty purple. 
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Entering by a certain wicket-gate, and following a path 
into the wood, one finds the way sloping steeply down, 
down and down into the central dingle, which drops darkly 
before you, to a little stream that tumbles and gurgles over 
moss-grown stones a hundred feet below. The path, though 
narrow, is well trodden, yet the footprints upon it are not 
those of booted feet, but are the padmarks of old friend Brock, 
whose mansion on the opposite bank is a veritable barracks 
of a badger sett. Despite continued persecution by keepers 
and others, badgers have dwelt here for many years, digging 
and delving, continually driving fresh tunnels through the 
sand, and farther into the bank. It is the sand that accounts 
for the presence of the badgers. There is a layer of it between 
the strata of clay, which affords ideal conditions for a 
badger fortress, the sand being easy to dig in, while the 
superimposed clay keeps the dwelling free from percolating 
water. For Brock likes comfort, a warm dry house, to say 
nothing of a good bed. How many generations ago some 
ancestral badger discovered this perfect location for a sett, 
goodness only knows! I have known the earth for thirty 
years, and it was as big then as it is now. Then, as now, 
two entrances, some dozen yards apart, the one masked by 
a blackthorn bush, which in the springtime showered white 
blossom upon the badgers’ doorstep, and the other by a 
spindle bush, were the only outward and visible signs of 
the labyrinth of tunnels that honeycombed the bank— 
except, that is, for the sand drawn from the holes, which 
lay in heaps before the entrances, and rolled in red streams 
down the slope. That testified to underground doings, 
though the extent of these were little guessed until a hunted 
fox went to ground in the badger earth and an attempt was 
made to dig it out. 

“We will soon get him,” said someone, airily, of the 
fox; but they did not! Digging operations were continued 
for three days, a number of men being employed, but of 
fox or badger there was never a sign. Terriers disappeared 
into the tunnels, sometimes being heard barking faintly 
far underground, and sometimes going beyond hearing, 
only to emerge after a while, tired and battle-worn, with 
unmistakable signs of deeds done in the deep mysterious 
fastnesses of the great earth. 

_ At last the attacking party withdrew, routed by the 
digging powers of the badger, and kindly Time has almost 
healed the signs of the long dig, which when new looked like 
&® quarry but now is but a large dimple on the bankside, 
where ferns and willow-herb grow in extra profusion. 
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A strange fellow is my friend the badger, with his 
fastidious, cleanly habits, his great digging powers, and his 
retiring nocturnal ways. We know some things about him, 
but how much there is we do not know; for instance, we do 


not know when he mates, nor how long the female badger ~ 


goes with young. My opinion (which is contrary to that of 
many naturalists) is that the badger mates in the autumn, 
about October, and therefore, cubs being usually born 
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in March, the gestation period must be about five months, © 


This belief is based on the outcry one hears in the autumn, | 
when the October woods will ring with eerie cries. Have | 
you ever heard a badger shrieking in the night? Well, | 


if a banshee can do better she must be indeed a good 
performer. It is the most awe-inspiring, terrifying noise 
I know, suggesting a lost soul in torment, foul murder, and 
a hundred awful things. A neighbour of ours came to our 
house one morning in grave concern. “I am afraid to think 
what must have happened in the woods last night,” he said, 
and we gathered he had feared to go forth and inquire, 
** but I’m sure there was murder done! ” 

We laughed, and explained it was only a badger, and a 
love-sick badger at that, which had uttered the screams 
that had reached our neighbour’s ears. Whether he believed 
the explanation I don’t know, but his doubtful look suggested 
he did not. No wonder weird stories gain credence ; no 
wonder the country folk fear to pass through the woods 
after dark, when their terrified ears may be greeted by such 


sounds as these. Is it surprising that Caughley’s lonely | 


paths are avoided at dusk, or that dark hints are dropped 
as to what haunts the dingles? It does not want much 
superstitious imagination to see spooks when the hoot of an 


owl echoes eerily through the dark trees; when invisible | 


beings step with tiny rustling sounds on the dry, fallen 


leaves that carpet the woodland floor, so that fairies seem | 
to be tripping around (it is but a long-tailed mouse or two, © 


and perhaps a frog strolling abroad!), and the thin whistle of 
an otter, with an elfish mocking sound, comes from the 
gurgling brook. Anyone may then see spirits, for fancy 
does play tricks, especially in the woods at night, with dark 
clouds hurrying across the moon, which sometimes breaks 
through her curtains, to gleam through the branches of the 
trees and trace silvery patterns upon the gloomy darkness 
of the woodland ride, seeming to light up things which are 
not there at all. To all this add a badger’s scream or, nearly 
if not quite as good, the vixen’s weird call—it will shake 
the stoutest nerves! 
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But let us leave Caughley sleeping in the night, her dark 
valley sighing with night winds, and consider her on a summer 
day, with the sun shining, her little streams babbling deep 
down in their dingles, and the gnats, to say nothing of the 
midges, dancing upon the still air. She can, making due 
allowance for the midges, which bite like the devil, be very 
lovely then. When you enter the wood from the western 
side, and follow a path that leads straight into its heart, 
you find yourself dropping downwards, for the track is 
but a “ fly-walk”’ along the dingle-side, where the giant 
campanula grows in wondrous profusion. Its dark purple 
flowers are raised in lovely spikes beneath the hazel-bushes, 
or bend across the little-used path. Last time I went that 
way two sprays were laced together with a large spider’s 
web, which thus hung in the middle of the way. It was a 
large snare, and a perfect example of the orb-weaver’s art, 
shining with diamond dewdrops, for there was much 
moisture beneath the trees and bushes. Examining the 
snare, I soon found the “telegraph line” that led to the 
owner’s retreat, for this type of spider has an especial system 
of intelligence. She makes a strand of silk from the centre 
of her web to her hiding-place, where she sits with one foot 
on the line. When a fly blunders into the silken net, not 
only does the web quiver, but the tremors pass over the 
“telegraph line ’’ and notify the owner of what is happening. 
She is up, out, and down in an instant, to deal speedily 
with the unfortunate insect. 

The moment I saw the snare I suspected it was no ordinary 
spider, and examination proved this, for sheltering beneath 
a little tent, formed by drawing two campanula leaves 
together, was a large, stout lady clad in lemon-yellow. It 
was an exceptionally fine specimen of that uncommon 
orb-weaver Epeira marmorea. It is found in damp wood- 
lands, and I have found it fairly frequently in Caughley. 
The one of which I write was a beauty. Her abdomen was 
decked in pale yellow, with red-brown markings, and her 
large legs were red with darker bands. Carefully making a 
detour, I left madame and her elaborate snare to continue 
the business of netting careless flies and moths, thinking as I 
did so of that marvellous web. Of all the wonders of instinc- 
tive behaviour, from the caterpillar spinning its cocoon to 
the migratory bird wending its way across the seas, is there 
anything more extraordinary than the perfection of the 
spider’s snare? Each orb-weaver, for instance, spins its web 
according to the pattern peculiar to its species, the young 
inexperienced spiderlet, that has never spun a snare before, 
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doing it as perfectly as the eldest and most experienced. 
It is a mechanical process, so mechanical that if you interrupt 
a spider at its work, as I have done, it cannot resume its 
task where it left off, but must begin again at the beginning; 
and it is a process, likewise, that has no provision for repairs. 
When a big fly tears the delicate silken lace-work, the 
spider does not mind the rent; she either lets the web serve 
as it is, or does away with it and makes a new one. 

But all this about spiders is a digression from Caughley, 
its purple campanulas, and other wild flowers. The queer 
herb Paris, with its black eye peeping from a whorl of green 
leaves, is everywhere; woodruff smells sweetly; there are 
ferns in profusion, from the common male and lady ferns 
to polypody on old trees, and hart’s-tongue draping the steep 
banks above the stream. In places, where the trees are 
thinner, the character of the undergrowth changes, and we 
find bilberry and hard ferns growing together. This part 
is a favourite nesting-place for woodcock, which, by the way, 
breed freely in Caughley, and I have surprised old birds and 
young ones when taking a walk through its quietest rides. 
One old woodcock flew up from beneath my feet leaving 
three large chicks crouching upon the path. They lay like 
stones, flat among the herbage, and it was more by luck than 
anything else that I found them, for their red-brown plumage 
harmonized most wonderfully with the play of light and 
shade among the moss, ferns, and dead fallen oak leaves. 
There may have been a fourth, but if so it was too well 
hidden for me to discover. 

Other woodland birds that haunt the Caughley dingles 
are the woodpeckers—green, greater spotted, and lesser 
spotted. The weird laughter of the green comes echoing 
through the heavy greenery of the summer trees, as does 
the peculiar drumming of the greater spotted woodpecker. 
There was a time when a glimpse of its pied plumage on 
a tree trunk, or of a scarlet-capped head peeping from a 
nest hole, gave one a thrill of excitement, for the spotted 
woodpecker was a rarity; but for some years it has been 
increasing, and now is one of the commoner woodland 
birds, being more numerous than the handsome green 
woodpecker. 

It is queer how species rise and fall. Within my memory 
the corncrake has faded from being so common as to be a 
nuisance, with its everlasting “‘ craking,” to rarity; but the 
spotted woodpecker has increased enormously. Then the 
squirrel, once numerous, decreased rapidly, and practically 
vanished, but has now reappeared and quite regained 
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its old numbers. In Caughley, for instance, it is as common 
as ever it was, its nests, or “ dreys,’ showing as bundles 
of twigs and moss in the boughs overhead, while every now 
and again comes an angry chattering, and an impudent 
little red face peeps round a tree trunk, to hurl abuse at 
the disturber of the woodland peace. Is there any creature 
more lovely than a squirrel, when it sits aloft with its 
plumed tail over its back and the sunlight burnishing 
its red-gold coat? 

Have you ever caught a squirrel asleep? I have, once! 
I was watching a tit clan as they proceeded through the 
trees (so numerous were they that it seemed as if the branches 
were full of little birds), when something red caught my eye. 
I stared at the crotch of the oak, some thirty feet up, and 
saw the red thing was a squirrel, that was sitting with its 
tail over its back and its nose sunk between its paws. There 
it remained for five minutes or more, sound asleep, until I 
moved and accidentally stepped on a twig. At the crack 
of the twig the squirrel jumped up, awake and alert in a 
moment, saw me below, and with a hysterical outburst of 
“Vut! vut! vut!” departed in a hurry by an overhead 
route through the tree-tops. 

No doubt it knew its tree-top road as well as we do one 
of our highways, for it never made a mistake, or ran out 
along a bough which was an unjumpable distance from the 
next tree. Only once have I seen a squirrel make an error 
of this sort. It had been startled, and was very flurried. 
It dashed headlong up one tree and away along a big branch, 
but in its hurry it had chosen the wrong bough, this being 
one that ended yards from the next tree. It took the squirrel 
but an instant to grasp the situation, and another moment 
saw it racing back, to hustle down to the lower branch, run out 
along that one, and take a flying leap to the neighbouring 
silver birch. 

Perhaps squirrels are really most amusing and interesting 
in the autumn, when the nut-bushes are laden with nuts, 
and the little gentlemen in red make themselves exceedingly 
busy. Then they come down to pick a nut here, drop to the 
ground and bury it, run up and pick another there, dash 
down and likewise scratch a hole for it. But how many of 
these garnered nuts are ever recovered by the squirrel that 
buries them? Friend squirrel is but a scatter-brained little 
creature, his harvesting seems rather the result of an impulse, 
an instinct, to gather and hide, than thoughtful provision 
for a “rainy day,” and I doubt not that for one which he 
chances to uncover, the pheasants and mice will find many 
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more, and that a fair proportion will remain where he hid 
them, to swell and sprout and make more hazel-bushes. 

In looking at a great wood such as Caughley, it is inter- 
esting to speculate how many of the fine oaks arose from 
acorns planted by squirrels—a very large number, I would 
venture to wager! For squirrels are also fond of acorns 
and hide considerable numbers. 

This discussion of squirrels and their ways has brought 
us to Caughley of the early autumn days, when the bracken 
is turning yellow and brown, when a nip of frost comes one 
chilly night and causes the trees to flush red in a dying 
blush, when spindle berries hang in pink clusters on their 
bushes, and the guelder-rose is adorned with brilliant 
bunches of scarlet fruit. 

Then, in the early morning, when the mists hang in 
creeping white festoons over the Severn and the grass is 
grey with dew, when the badger has hardly fallen into his 
first doze, as he lies tucked up in his comfortable bed away 
in the innermost gallery of the big earth, and the spiders’ 
webs are as lace hung upon the bushes, certain sounds may 
be heard—first the distant jogging of horses upon the high- 
road, then a toot of a horn, and lastly the voice of the 
huntsman cheering hounds into covert. 

Now it must be freely confessed that Caughley is not 
an ideal hunting country. It is all very well for a morning’s 
cubbing, though even then it is no place to take a lively 
young horse, because when you need to cross the big dingle, 
descending into its depths by means of one of the “ fly 
walks,” a false step may send you into the depths in another 
sense of the words. No, the Caughley paths are no place for 
nervous people or nervous horses. Many persons refuse to 
penetrate the fastnesses of the wood; they sit and wait 
outside the covert, abuse it, get cold, miserable, and bad- 
tempered, and, having lost hounds, go home, vowing that 
of all the “something, something places! Caughley is the 
worst! ” 

I am now speaking, not of cubbing, but of the real thing, 
when the leaves have fallen from the trees and lie in dank 
November drifts upon the rides and in the rivulets. Then it 
is that Caughley becomes unpopular, and hard things are 
said concerning it. One elderly gentleman was heard to 
declare that the nethermost regions would be infinitely 
= to Caughley, for at any rate you could keep warm 
there! 

Of course, if you wait under a fence, gossiping and moping, 
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winter day spent on the verge of Caughley particularly chill 
and drear. ‘To appreciate the joys of Caughley you must 
quietly make your way into the wood and, taking up a 
central position there, wait and watch. Is that a fox that 
slipped across the ride? Yes, it is! A hound speaks, and 
another, while in a moment or two there is a crash of music. 
The pack pours across the ride in a cataract of white, tan, 
and black, and the woodland echoes ring as they crash 
through the undergrowth. There follows an hour’s woodland 
hunting, up and down, round and round, the dingles throwing 
back the sound of the pack, which echoes to and fro, so that 
the air seems full of it, and the woodland peace is shattered 
for the while. Now is the time to keep close to hounds, 
even if the steep banks and the heavy going of the rides 
have already quieted the horses, not to say lathered their 
necks! Caughley foxes may have a bad reputation for 
loving their home fastnesses, but they do go away now 
and again, and then it is a case of “ look out.” 

Do I not remember a day a season or two ago. Hounds 
had done but little in the morning, having failed to make 
much of their first fox. There was no scent at all, and they 
soon lost him. By the way, and without wishing to cite 
Jorrocks’s too frequently quoted remark, scent is a queer 
thing, but it is my opinion, after thirty seasons’ hunting, 
that it is largely individual, and that we are apt to attribute 
to atmospheric conditions what chiefly depends on the 
particular fox, i.e. that foxes vary in their smelliness. Of 
course, there are days when hounds cannot own a fox at all, 
just as there are days when they can scream after every fox 
that jumps up before them. But I must repeat that I believe 
foxes vary tremendously in the amount of scent they give 
off. On the day in question the first fox was an almost 
scentless individual; the pack soon lost him, when the 
master said he should go to Caughley. The field pulled long 
faces, and some people went home—they little guessed 
what they were going to miss! 

It was a grey, dull afternoon as we approached the great 
wood, which lay dark and forbidding ahead, and I must 
confess it looked anything but inviting—that is, from a 
hunting point of view. But just as the Master was going to 
put hounds into covert several of the old ones got their 
noses down, became busy, feathering here and there. An 
old bitch threw her tongue, the rest came to her, and picking 
up the line, the pack took it down the side of the wood. 
Evidently a fox had come this way not long before. The 
question was, how long had he been gone? Hounds took the 
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line through the end of the wood and hunted on to an out- 
lying portion of Caughley known as Tarbatch Dingle, the 
dwindling field taking little interest in what they declared 
was merely a stale line. But as hounds went into the 
dingle I heard a holloa at the farther end. Now there are 
holloas and holloas: this was the kind that makes you 
listen with every nerve tense and quivering. It could only 
come from a certain good sportsman who does all his hunting 
on foot, for whom no day is too long, few hunts too gruelling 
for him to turn up at the finish. How he does it on that 
woefully inadequate mount, Shanks’s mare, I cannot say, 
but the fact remains that he generally gets there! 

Then came faintly the sound of the horn, and a voice 
crying “ Forrad, forrad, forrad away! ” 

Hounds have gone, it may be only into the big wood, but 
I am sending my horse along as fast as a great striding 
thoroughbred can gallop, to get on terms with them. Ah! 
there is the man who holloaed, shouting, ‘ It’s a big dog fox, 
and hounds are hard on his brush; they’ve gone for the 
Honeypot!” 

Then it was I thanked Heaven for a horse that could 
gallop, and settled down to catch them. Far ahead was a 
white dot disappearing over a hedge, a tail hound on the 
line of its fellows, and faintly, very faintly, came the music of 
the fleeing pack. On my right was the dark bank of the great 
wood, for hounds were running in the open, over big sound 
meadows, ere dropping into the valley and passing sete 
that end of Caughley which is quaintly called the Honeypot. 
It was a case of “ Now steady, horse! Steady, old fellow! " 
as we descended into the dingle, over a nice laid fence, a 
scrambly bottom, and out into an old lane. There was no 
time to waste here, for hounds had driven through the 
coppice, and were running on, so it was hustle and bustle 
up the steep bank. 

But, thank goodness! they had checked—the high-road 
had brought them to their noses; yet it was hardly a 
check, for a moment later they had recovered the scent, 
and were running on through the last outpost of Caughley, 
namely, Rudge Wood. 

This fox really meant going, really meant to face the 
open, and our last doubts of this faded as the pack ran on 
across the meadows, driving ahead like flitting dots of white, 
black, and tan over the yellow-green of the winter turf. 

And where were our field? Sad to say, some had gone home, 
some had been left to bemoan their fate in the depths of 
Caughley, only a small company being there to see the fun, 
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to pick their places at the fences, steady their horses at gaps 
and gates where there was neither pushing nor jostling, and 
to find it was a case of “‘ bellows to mend,” when Shirlett’s 
steep bank rose ahead. The pace had been hot, and the 
climb through Doodles Rough (this name, and the others, 
are all real, not invented!) is about “one in two,” but hounds 
went up the hill and out over the top like birds. Let it 
be whispered that the field did not fly up; moreover, the Master 
had no reason to complain that hounds were being over- 
ridden. They had quite the best of matters by the Gutter 
and across to the Bylet—this good fox had turned his back 
on the comfortable refuge of Shirlett—but a slight turn 
favoured us as they swung across Aldenham park. Even 
now I can see them gliding, their fleeing forms lit by the 
afternoon sun, by the grey waters of the pooi, just speckled 
shapes passing so effortlessly over the red-brown bracken- 
strewn slopes. Even now I remember the feel of my horse 
beneath me, as he got his second wind and settled down 
into a swinging gallop on the good going of the park. The 
next thing that rises vividly to the mind is the dark ridge 
of Meadowley wood ahead, the voices of the hounds disap- 
pearing into it, and their music getting fainter as they go 
up; for this is a far stiffer climb than the first one, Meadowley 
bank being steep indeed. It was heart-breaking to hear the 
hound voices getting fainter and fainter, but who would 
push a gallant horse whose breath was coming in sobbing 
pants? Now it was that blood and condition told, for the 
pack had gone straight through the wood and away over 
the high ground for Lodge Coppice. Could this stout fox 
have had the distant Clee Hill in his mind? Could he have 
set out:to gain the shelter of that blue-grey, humpbacked 
hill rising on the western horizon? I verily believe he had! 
And that he would have reached it but for being headed! 
To cut the story short, the pack ran on for some two miles, 
straight ‘‘ as the crow flies ” for “ the Hill,” but were brought 
to their noses on a ploughed field. What a treat it was to 
see them cast themselves, swinging round that plough- 
ground, every hound doing his or her best to recover the 
line. Now luck, combined with a good horse, and the memory 
of a possible place in a difficult dingle, had put me on good 
terms with the pack, enabling me to hear someone holloaing 
just as hounds checked. There was a man standing on the 
farther fence waving his hat. Kicking my horse in the ribs 
(he was neither pulling nor fretting to go on!) I galloped up 
to him, to find that he who holloaed so lustily was an old 
acquaintance, a farmer who expressed conscientious disap- 
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proval of fox-hunting! But is there the person born who 
could remember that when he had just seen a fox? My 
friend was as excited as he could be; ‘‘ The fox came u 
the field and had turned back when he shouted.” Alas! he 
had headed that good fox. 

The Master made a wide cast back, and the pack picked 
up the scent in the next meadow, but they never ran so well 
again. From thence on it was a slow hunt, a matter of grim 
perseverance on the part of huntsman and hounds. Yet 
how those hounds stuck to the line, one hound speaking 
here and another there, until at last it seemed as if they 
must work up to their fox. How richly they deserved him! 
Yet there was one who hoped that this gallant fox would 
escape—he deserved to, for he had made history. 

Well, hounds were persevering on the cold line, having 
hunted it from the Haye, via Middleton Priors, to Netchwood 
near Monkhopton—to any who knows the Wheatland this 
will give some idea of the country covered—when in the 
falling twilight a fresh fox jumped up and they changed 
to its line. Away went hounds screaming behind the new 
fox, right across the valley, and never shall I forget the sight 
of them streaming away over the vale. In vain did the Master 
shout to the Whip to try to stop them, his horse could not 
raise a canter, let alone a gallop, and there was nothing for 
it but to follow—as best we could! There were five of us 
all told who pursued hounds towards distant Woodhousefield, 
and not a horse among the five but had had enough an hour 
or more past. Did the old fox left behind in Netchwood 
smile to himself as he rested his aching bones and licked the 
mud from his weary pads? 

We did stop those hounds eventually in the dusk, near 
Monkhall; and then journeyed home, for once without 
any complaints as to sport from Caughley. 

But the good folk who went home early in the day, and 
had missed it all, said afterwards that this great hunt was 
the exception which proves the rule, namely, that Caughley 
is not a paradise for the foxhunter—nevertheless I am not 
going to miss the next Caughley meet if I can help it. 


FRANCES Pitt 
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EXPERTS ON LAWN TENNIS 


Lawn tennis can be learned in three different ways: 
firstly, by playing it; secondly, by watching experts play; 
and thirdly, by reading the writings of those who are them- 
selves clever and knowledgeable players, and therefore able 
to impart sound advice. There is a well-known adage that 
says ‘“‘ practice makes perfect,” but it is doubtful if this 
could ever be true of lawn tennis; rather let it be said that 
practice makes for improvement—improvement in accuracy, 
speed, and control, but one can never reach perfection in 
these. Neither can one ever learn all that there is to know 
about this most fascinating sport, but by reading the works 
of the ‘‘stars”’ one can gather much useful information 
which, if applied to one’s own game, will appreciably 
improve it. 

Two new books, one just published and one about 
to be published, are important additions to lawn-tennis 
literature. They are by Miss Helen Wills and M. René 
Lacoste respectively, and it would be difficult to name two 
people more adequately fitted to write on the game than these 
two brilliant exponents. 

Extracts from the book by M. Lacoste have appeared 
recently in the Daily Telegraph, and provide most interesting 
reading. The great French player has always been a deep 
thinker, and has studied the game of lawn tennis from 
every angle, with the result that he has many original 
theories to expound. Some of his dissertations on stroke 
production are somewhat technical, and perhaps the average 
club player would find them slightly involved, but they are 
nevertheless sagacious and full of sound teaching, and the 
reader who digests them will find ample reward. On the 
subject of training M. Lacoste is illuminating, probably 
because he devotes more attention to this phase of the game 
than any other champion. Referring to the Davis Cup 
matches in Philadelphia last year, and again when playing 
in the American National Singles the following week, he 
says that he remained as much alone as possible, because 
he found that this quiet, calm atmosphere steadied his 
nerves and gave him time to think about his matches. This 
is a striking point of view, especially when one realizes that 
many other first-class players prefer not to think about the 
ordeals in front of them, but desire some mild form of 
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EXPERTS ON LAWN TENNIS 
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selves clever and knowledgeable players, and therefore able 
to impart sound advice. There is a well-known adage that 
says ‘‘ practice makes perfect,” but it is doubtful if this 
could ever be true of lawn tennis; rather let it be said that 
practice makes for improvement—improvement in accuracy, 
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these. Neither can one ever learn all that there is to know 
about this most fascinating sport, but by reading the works 
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which, if applied to one’s own game, will appreciably 
improve it. 

Two new books, one just published and one about 
to be published, are important additions to lawn-tennis 
literature. They are by Miss Helen Wills and M. René 
Lacoste respectively, and it would be difficult to name two 
people more adequately fitted to write on the game than these 
two brilliant exponents. 

Extracts from the book by M. Lacoste have appeared 
recently in the Daily Telegraph, and provide most interesting 
reading. The great French player has always been a deep 
thinker, and has studied the game of lawn tennis from 
every angle, with the result that he has many original 
theories to expound. Some of his dissertations on stroke 
production are somewhat technical, and perhaps the average 
club player would find them slightly involved, but they are 
nevertheless sagacious and full of sound teaching, and the 
reader who digests them will find ample reward. On the 
subject of training M. Lacoste is illuminating, probably 
because he devotes more attention to this phase of the game 
than any other champion. Referring to the Davis Cup 
matches in Philadelphia last year, and again when playing 
in the American National Singles the following week, he 
says that he remained as much alone as possible, because 
he found that this quiet, calm atmosphere steadied his 
nerves and gave him time to think about his matches. This 
is a striking point of view, especially when one realizes that 
many other first-class players prefer not to think about the 
ordeals in front of them, but desire some mild form of 
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amusement, such as music or bridge, to take their minds off 
lawn tennis. 

M. Lacoste writes eloquently about the capabilities of 
Mr. Tilden, and refers to him as perhaps the greatest player 
of all time. His strong personality never leaves the spectators 
indifferent, and when his long list of victories came to an end, 
as happened last year, he showed the world that he was a 
great loser and a true sportsman as well as a great winner, 

M. Lacoste adduces several reasons why England cannot 
produce a great champion. He is of the opinion that our 
men do not specialize enough; that they divide up their 
time among different sports, and are therefore not able to 
keep pace with those who concentrate all their energies 
in one direction. Neither do they play sufficiently on covered 
courts or fast, hard courts, with a high-bounding ball, where 
they would acquire a quicker game. Nearly all the French 
players learned to play on the covered courts of the Paris 
Sporting Club, and because of the quick, high bound of the 
ball they developed an extremely aggressive game. When one 
realizes that much of the lawn tennis in this country is 
played on damp grass courts, it is not surprising that our 
game lacks the speed of other countries. But, above all, 
our players do not get sufficient opportunities of playing 
abroad, where they would meet the best players and gain 
the experience necessary to the making of the champion 
class.* 

Miss Helen Wills’s book, J'ennis,t is unique in that it 
is illustrated by clever and original drawings done by 
herself. They are action-pictures of the best-known players, 
and are used to depict the different strokes described in 
the text. She has caught their characteristic poses most 
skilfully, and it is interesting to note the totally different 
actions of the various “stars”” when making the same 
stroke. For instance, there are three excellent drawings 
showing the execution of the forehand drive, one of Miss 
Wills herself, one of Miss Joan Fry, and another of Miss 
Betty Nuthall; the three actions are entirely different, and 
yet in every case a first-class drive is the result. After study- 
ing these pictures one realizes that, except for fundamentals, 
there can be no hard-and-fast rule to govern the production 
of strokes—the most natural way is the best way. The 
chapters dealing with the technique of stroke production 
are simple, straightforward, and easily understood, and are 


* M. Lacoste’s articles consist of extracts from a book entitled Lacoste on 
Tennis, shortly]to be published by Ed. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd. 


+ Tennis, by Helen Wills. London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, price 10s. 6d. 
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interspersed with graphic descriptions of the methods 
employed by the great players, all of which goes to show a 
real understanding of the subject by the author. One chapter, 
entitled, “An Outline of my Tennis Days,” is particularly 
interesting, as it describes some of the more important 
matches in the career of the present champion, from the 
time when she first played in a small tournament on the 
asphalt courts of her native town of Berkeley, in California, 
until she achieved her great ambition by winning the 
championship at Wimbledon last year. Her victory was due 
almost entirely to the speed of her strokes, and in a valuable 
chapter of her book she describes the various kinds of 
“speed? that are possible at lawn tennis. She credits 
Signorita d’Alvarez with playing the fastest game among 
women players of to-day. 

A much-discussed topic in the lawn-tennis world just now 
is whether Helen Wills at her best would beat Suzanne 
Lenglen at her zenith. The question of superiority will 
probably never be settled on the tennis-court—the only 
satisfactory test—because Mlle Lenglen is now a _profes- 
sional and Helen Wills an amateur, and at present there is 
no “open ’”’ championship meeting in which they may both 
compete. For all purposes of comparison one must judge 
the players when at the height of their skill, and it is difficult 
to cast one’s mind back, say, two or three years, to the days 
when Suzanne Lenglen reigned supreme, and compare her 
with the present-day Helen Wills. There is actually very 
little data on which to form an opinion, for only once have 
these two geniuses ever waged battle, and that was in 
Cannes. Under somewhat trying conditions, about two 
years ago, they met across the net for the first and only 
time, and feverish excitement was displayed over the match, 
for Miss Wills had many American partisans who were ready 
to back her against “‘ the world,’ and Suzanne—the unde- 
feated champion—was warmly supported by her compatriots. 
_ The result of the contest was a win for the French “ star,” 
in two sets, 6—3, 8—6, due not to her fast balls, off which 
Helen Wills would have feasted, but to her uncanny steadi- 
ness and the tactics that she adopted. It is certainly true 
that since this famous match in Cannes, Helen Wills has 
improved ; she is hitting even harder and more consistently, 
and she has two years more experience behind her, so her 
chances of defeating Suzanne are therefore enhanced. Her 
American friends maintain that Helen Wills has improved 
her game by half-fifteen this year, and that she is now just 
as far ahead of the rest of her sex as ever Suzanne was. 
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This keen partisanship is ingrained in the temperament of 
our friends across the Atlantic. It is a factor the English 
are almost entirely lacking. The will to win is half the battle 
in any contest, and on the tennis-court it is a great asset. 
The Americans cultivate this frame of mind in their country, 
and send out their representatives imbued with confidence. 
We, on the other hand, are inclined to disparage the efforts of 
our own players—more particularly our men—with the result 
that they do not do as well as they might. One cannot 
fairly judge the relative form of players on the result of one 
match, and it will therefore always be a matter for conjecture 
as to which of these two pre-eminent players, Suzanne 
Lenglen or Helen Wills, is the best. Their type of game is 
totally different, Suzanne using strategy and tactics to 
outwit her opponent, playing as a cat does with a mouse; 
Helen Wills forcing her way through all and sundry, with 
beautiful drives, more powerful than any woman has ever 
produced before. Throughout a whole match Suzanne 
Lenglen would hardly make a mistake; she never gave 
anything away through carelessness, practically never hit 
the ball into the net or out of court, and seldom put up a 
“sitter ’’ for her opponent to put away. She had a wonderful 
capacity for placing the ball in the most unget-at-able place, 
and the better her opponent played the more brilliant she 
became. As a tactician Suzanne was supreme; she not 
only knew exactly how best to play her adversaries, but she 
carried out these plans to perfection. Her ball control 
was amazing. Helen Wills appears to be—and I think is— 
invincible when allowed to stand on the base line and send 
down hurricane drives, because no one, however fleet of 
foot, can get to them. But Suzanne’s genius lay in the fact 
that she was always able to make the opponent play her 
game, and if these two ever meet again across the net Helen 
Wills would never be allowed to get into her stride and 
drive Suzanne off the court. 

The world has a very short memory, and although it is 
only two years since Suzanne graced the courts at Wimble- 
don and almost hypnotized the crowd, her genius as a player 
is already being forgotten. New “stars” have appeared 
and captured the interest and enthusiasm of the general 
public, who are led by the sensational Press to believe that 
no one has ever approached their brilliance before. How 
often after a thrilling match on the centre court one hears 
the remark, ‘‘ That was the best game I have ever seen.” 
The final of the ladies’ singles at Wimbledon last year, 
played between Helen Wills and Signorita d’Alvarez, was 
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acclaimed by many to be the finest match ever played 
between two women. But have people forgotten the 
wonderful game between Mrs. Lambert Chambers and 
Suzanne Lenglen, played on the old Centre Court at 
Wimbledon in 1919? For speed and hard hitting perhaps 
the 1927 match was superior, but as an example of ball 
control and tactics the 1919 encounter must always stand 
out as magnificent. Let us all be grateful to Suzanne 
Lenglen. She revolutionized women’s lawn tennis by her 
graceful style, her bewildering play, and her smart appearance 
on the court. She set the example, others followed in her 
footsteps, and although none may have as yet reached her 
high standard, the interest in women’s play has developed 
all over the world. An example of this was provided by the 
recent Wightman Cup matches on the Centre Court at 
Wimbledon in the middle of June. On the first day there was 
a crowd of some four or five thousand people, and on the 
second day at least ten thousand were present. This is the 
sixth of the series, and by this last British victory each 
country has now registered three wins. The United States 
won three out of the five singles, but they were quite out- 
played in the two doubles. Both the British pairs combined 
beautifully, and one felt that the partners had complete 
confidence in each other. On the other hand, the American 
pairs, though individually excellent, were not ‘‘ as one man” 
on the court, and as team work is the most important part 
of the doubles game, they were very heavily handicapped. 
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DIARY OF A TOUR IN BESSARABIA 


JOURNEYS in recent years to Soviet Russia, the Baltic 
States, and Poland had roused my curiosity to visit 
Roumania, and more particularly that portion of it that 
lies along the frontier of Russia, Bessarabia. And so 
towards the beginning of February 1927 I left England 
with many letters of introduction to high officials of the 
Government, and, by way of the Orient Express, arrived 
at Bucharest. I had been advised to put off my journey 
to the spring or, if I insisted on going early, to go as early 
as possible before the snow melted (advice which I was 
thankful for later on). In Bessarabia, railways, and even 
roads, are very few and far between, the latter, in fact, 
almost non-existent. Long distances have to be traversed 
by horse-drawn sleighs, only possible in the summer or 
when the snow is still hard. 

I arrived in Bucharest on the Ist of February, and spent 
a week or so meeting all the Ministers, officials, etc. I can 
never be sufficiently grateful for their kindness and hospi- 
tality. M. Titulescu, the Roumanian Minister in London, 
had told them, it seemed, of my reasons ostensible and other- 
wise. Indeed, it is only thanks to their help and permission 
that a trip such as I proposed could be done at all, especially 
at this time of year. As it was, it took me some time to 
persuade the powers-that-be to allow it. At first I was 
greeted with the information that it would be quite impossible, 
owing to the intense cold and the difficulties of transit. 

At last permission was granted, and General Averescu, 
the Prime Minister, told me that it would be of great use to 
the Roumanian Government if, at the same time, I would 
make a report of the conditions existing in Bessarabia. 
The right of Roumania to Bessarabia had only recently 
been recognized by England and Italy, and the only other 
official visitor had been Marshal Cadorna, sent by Italy 
three months before. The Prime Minister also told me a 
great deal about local conditions there, the seething unrest 
and constant danger of Bolshevik risings and propaganda, 
and also of the Anti-Roumanian propaganda being carried 
on in the European and Jewish Press, which was taking 
the form of reports of pogroms of Jews in various towns, 
which had never taken place. 

He also asked me to study conditions, to receive 
Deputations of the Minorities, hear their grievances, and 
try to get at the root of the Jewish question, and then 
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report on it. I told him I would do my best, but that I 
must be free to say exactly what I thought, and that I should 
want free access to persons and information. All this he 
agreed to and most loyally carried out. I wanted to go 
alone, but this he absolutely refused to consider, and 
insisted that I should go as the guest of the Roumanian 
Government. 

I saw later how impossible my idea would have been, 
not only from the point of view of the difficulty of getting 
about a frozen and trackless country, under very strict 
martial law, but the utter impossibility of getting information 
of the kind I was there to seek. 

My thanks are especially due to General Averescu, 
M. Mitilineu, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and M. 
Romulus Voinescu, the Head of the Siguranza. 

These various interviews and the boundless hospitality 
of the Roumanians occupied my first week; besides which, 
there was much to learn about the actual conditions of the 
country, tendencies in politics, and the intrigues and 
machinations of the various parties, to say nothing of the 
whole question of the Agrarian Reform to study. 

Bucharest itself, the Paris of the East, as it is called, is 
worth a few words of introduction. Half town, half village, 
with only one long main street, where all the shops are to 
be found; for the rest, winding roads with innumerable 
large villas, of all kinds, sizes, and types, in various stages 
of decay, generally standing anglewise to the street, with 
large gardens round them; ill-paved roads full of deep holes 
and ruts, puddles iced over the top, mountains of dirty 
snow piled along the pavements. It has nevertheless a 
charm of its own. And when the gardens bust forth into 
their spring dresses of lilac-trees and roses in full flower, and 
a soft white dust covers the unevenly paved streets, making 
them smooth, it must be a delightful town. Nothing is 
ever done, still less mended; after all, as a Roumanian 
would say, “It is Bucharest!’’—as if that was in itself 
sufficient glory. Typical of the mentality of the people is 
the “Arch of Eternity,” on the “‘Chaussée,” the “Champs 
Elysées ” of Bucharest—a huge arch, built of cement, 
to-day with large holes in it, and half falling down. Eternity 
supported by scaffolding! The eves of the houses are all 
overhanging, and so calculated that when the thaw sets in, 
in the spring, each roof casts its load, several tons or so of 
frozen snow, exactly onto the middle of the pavement. 
Last year nine people were killed by unfortunately coinciding 
with the fall. Horse-drawn trams are still to be seen in the 
streets. On the pavements white cotton-clad peasants 
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jostle the wearers of the latest Paris fashions. In its 
architecture East and West meet. 

The chief social event about this time was the coming 
visit of Keyserling. All Bucharest was thrilled at meeting 
him, and great preparations were being made for his 
entertainment. Later, on my return, I asked how the visit 
had gone off. A chilly silence greeted me, and I gathered 
it had not been a success. An amusing story was told me 
by his first hostess: On the night of his arrival a reception 
was given for him. His host, seeing him standing alone, 
went up to talk to him. Keyserling looked at him and said: 
‘My life is a harmony, you are a discord. I do not wish 
to speak to you!” 

I was also received by the Queen, who was very friendly, 
asking me all about my visit. I was thrilled at the 
beautiful room she received me in, part of the old Palace 
that she had restored in the Roumanian style—a long, low, 
whitewashed room with innumerable Byzantine arches, 
glorious rugs, a long refectory table with a wonderful 
collection of old silver sailing ships; at the far end the 
curtains and hangings were of old orange brocade; a quaint 
circular corner fireplace all in white plaster with shelves 
covered with jade vases and flowers cleverly lit from behind. 

During the time necessary for all the preparations to 
be made for my departure the chance came of a short 
trip into Transylvania—a chance not to be missed of seeing 
the Carpathians before the more serious business of the 
expedition to Bessarabia and the Bukovina. 

February 12th. By Car and Sleigh in Transylvania.— 
Crisp, hard snow, a glorious sun and a flecked blue sky as 
we started in a brand-new Krysler car for the heights of 
the Carpathians. Would the roads be open? How far 
should we get? Sceptical friends shook their heads, shrugged 
their shoulders and prophesied many difficulties. Our 
objective was Brashov, a town in the plains the other side 
of the range of the Carpathians, from where we hoped to 
visit the old German towns and colonies, which had been 
established there for over eight hundred years, and still, 
to-day, maintain all their characteristics of colour, language, 
even to clothes and houses, quite untouched by the Latin 
race they live amongst. Alas! we never got there. The 
recent fall of snow had made the road from Sinaia quite 
impassable even for sleighs. 

However, the day started fair. Past the outskirts of 
the town, we got out on to the open, flat country, the pavé 
road, fairly clear of snow, stretching away dead straight as 
far as the eye could see, and on each side the never-ending 
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plain, own brother to the Russian steppes, which it joins 
to the north. No adventures for the first fifteen miles or 
so, potholes getting deeper and more numerous as we went 
on. We passed an occasional village, quaint little white- 
washed cottages with rough thatched roofs, wooden 
verandas, and brightly coloured designs painted by the 
owner’s individual taste, emerald-green and bright blue 
predominating, with here and there a splash of vivid orange 
or scarlet. The only traffic on the road were the long, low 
peasant carts pulled by two, three, or more rough, scraggy 
little ponies, all different sizes, harnessed to each other and 
to the cart with innumerable bits of string, an occasional 
foal running alongside. By the roadside many tall wooden 
wells, each with their own carved stone or wooden cross. 
Vital things such as fire, light, and water are considered 
holy in this land of many traditions, superstitions, and 
fables. By now, in the distance, we could see the blue 
range of snow-capped Carpathians, and we gradually began 
to climb past the oil-fields of Cumpina (one of Roumania’s 
greatest sources of wealth), over snow-bound rivers, crossed 
by rickety wooden bridges. Here sleepy brown-eyed 
bullocks replaced the horses led by the picturesque 
Roumanian peasant with his tall, black, pointed fur cap, 
brown fustian trousers, home-made shoes, and bright green 
or red cloths wound round his legs; above, he wears the 
short sheepskin coat—the fur inside—the outer leather 
dyed orange or embroidered in brilliant colours. 

After passing Ploest we reached the village of € impina 
in the foot-hills, and lunched with an Englishman who 
was in charge of oil-wells there. Good going so far: 
120 kilometres had been done in just over four hours. 
Here once more everyone seemed doubtful of the road being 
open. A small crowd gathered round our car, the first car 
through for five weeks! ‘‘ How far can we get,” we asked, “‘ to 
Sinaia?”’? The peasants were dubious and shook their heads; 
no one knew. Up and up we went, the foot-hills changed 
to mountains, the great white giants of the farther range 
towered above us. Beech and oak forests covered the lower 
hills; the snow got deeper on the roads. Our progress was 
very slow now, stopping at intervals with a spade to clear 
the track as our wheels spun helplessly round and round. 
Suddenly we plunged into a deeper drift, well above the 
hubs of the wheels, and this time we were immovable. 
Finally we found a peasant, and with the help of his 
bullocks and chains we moved a few feet. Hopeless! 
“Three more cars are stuck half a mile up,” he told us; so, 
cursing our luck, we gave it up, left the car, and, carrying 
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our bags and rugs, clad in heavy snow-boots, we started to 
tramp to the next village, but luckily were overtaken by a 
sleigh drawn by two rough ponies. This we hailed; noisy 


bargaining took place—luckily my companion, Colonel | 


, spoke Roumanian—and finally the bags and rugs, 
etc., were piled on to the sleigh and we started for the last 
ten or twelve kilometres to Sinaia. We tramped behind, 
up the long, steep pass. The sun was setting, and the valley 
was wrapped in cold, blue shadows; after a mile or two, I 
climbed up and perched precariously on the top of the load 
of hay, grateful for the strong, clean smell of it, which, 
strong as it was, barely disguised the even stronger smell of 
the driver! The stillness grew deeper in the valley—nothing 
but the tinkling of the sleigh bells, or the curses of the 
driver when the sleigh sank sideways into a deeper drift 
and we and the bags were scattered on to the crisp, hard 
snow. However, it was too cold to sit long, and, in spite 
of being dog-tired, I walked most of the way. The lights 
were twinkling and the first stars coming out when we 
reached our halt for the night. Still, I was grateful for 
that snowdrift; it was much more picturesque than arriving 
by car. 

4 Sinaia is a big summer resort, so clean accommodation 
was to be got, but oh, the cold! Thin wooden walls, rooms 
not lived in since the summer. The only stove was in my 
room, so with all the rugs, thick coats, etc., that we possessed 
wrapped round us, we sat on the floor beside it, taking it 
in turns to stoke the beastly thing. The temperature of the 
room can be guessed, when, after the stove had been lit 
some six hours, there were still large chunks of ice on the 
logs lying beside it. I had laughed at my companion in the 
morning for travelling with a hot-water bottle, but he was a 
real Christian, and now offered to give it to me, or, at least, 
to share it! It is too cold to write any more. I must go 
to bed. I suppose Ill get accustomed to this climate. 

February 13th.—We found it impossible to attempt the 
rest of the journey to Brashov; the distance was too great 
and the drifts too deep for a sleigh, so we returned igno- 
miniously by train to Bucharest. 

Through Bessarabia. My Staff. Down the Danube to 
Bolgrad.—On February 16th we left Bucharest and set 
out on our travels. M. Mitilineu, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, had very kindly placed his special wagon at my 
disposal, so that we might be, at any rate, when within 
reach of a railway, independent of the very primitive 
accommodation to be found in the villages. On the plat- 
form I met my “ staff” (for in future I was to travel in state, 
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like royalty!): Madame B , @ cheery soul; her gay 
Latin spirit and kindly good-humour made her an ideal 
companion; Lieutenant-Colonel P——, of the Third 
Army Corps, a most efficient organizer, never ruffled, and 
with a power of conjuring special trains, sleighs, etc., out 
of space, like the fabled rabbit from a hat; always smiling, 
ready to help in all emergencies, from getting the aforesaid 
special train to cutting my hair! And the Chef de Sureté, 
Domni H , Head of the Siguranza of Bessarabia, a 
most interesting man with a fund of quiet humour, bearing 
no resemblance to the title bestowed on him by the French 
Communists: “‘ Le Bourreau de la Bessarabie.” 

February 1\7th.—Arrived at Galatz at 8.30 a.m. Though 
I had been as firm as I could with the Prime Minister’s 
Private Secretary, M. Stoenescu, I could not get our morning 
starts later than this, till I revised the time-table he had 
arranged for each day to start at 7.30! Had a bad night. 
My goodness, the cold! Our wagon was some way down 
the train, so the pipes froze. I hope this doesn’t happen 
often. An icy wind blowing. I was received on the 
platform by the Mayor and a Deputation of all the teachers 
and women’s societies, and presented with a large bouquet. 
I had no idea this sort of thing was going to happen. We 
left the train here and went on board the steamer Romania 
Mare, and as she left the quay a band struck up God Save 
the King. I am not quite sure what I am in for on this 
journey. Anyway, at the moment I am very cold and 
rather embarrassed as to what to do with my staff. The 
third member of it, Domni H——, joined us at Galatz 
last night. Four hours down the river, the broad stretches 
of the Danube are deserted, only huge flights of wild-duck 
get up as we approach and fly away in their ordered for- 
mation; thousands and thousands of them. What a paradise 
for a man! The lakes at the mouths of the Danube and the 
Delta are frozen, so the birds flock inland. Enormous 
hawks and occasional vultures circle overhead. In the 
summer, I hear, quantities of cranes and storks are to be 
seen on the banks. On the left bank we passed an old 
white building, a Russian monastery, and beyond again 
the illimitable steppes stretching away as far as eye could 
see. To anyone who once gets in their clutches those 
steppes have a tremendous charm. They have none of the 
monotony of flat country, but all the space, sadness, and 
mystery of an empty world. They have no limit, but curve 
down over the edge of the horizon, always leading the eye 
and the imagination on. On the right bank are the flat, 
willow-planted marshes and the snow-covered hills of the 
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Dobrudja; a curious land, inhabited by many races and 
settlements of all nationalities. Here, my Colonel tells me, 
is the home of the “ Scoptzie,” a Russian religious sect 
expelled from Russia hundreds of years ago on account of 
their curious religion called “ Scoptik,”’ which compels them, 
after the birth of their first son, voluntarily to mutilate 
themselves in order to avoid the temptations of the flesh. 
This was the tribe which used to breed the wonderful 
Russian horses for which Bucharest was famous before the 
war. On the “ Chaussée,” the Champs Elysées of Bucharest, 
these smart turn-outs, driven like the chariots of ancient 
Rome for speed, their Russian drivers singing and shouting 
to encourage the horses, were a common sight. Alas! all 
this has disappeared to-day; the beauty and the charm of 
the old life has departed from Bucharest, as it has from 
Russia, swallowed up in the revolutions and democracy of 
a post-war world. 

February 18th. Ismail to Bolgrad.—Spent the night at 
the house of the local Préfet. Here we visited many schools. 
Education appears good. I was struck by the number of 
foreign languages all the children are taught. The heads 
of these schools seem to be of a good type. Some of the 
schools are new, some were Russian. The largest, as well 
as the richest, lycée in Bessarabia had an_ interesting 
visitors’ book—interesting from the point of view of con- 
tinuity. The first signature was that of the Roumanian 
King, Carol, in 1876. Later followed many Russian ones, 
down to a few years ago, when once more we find Roumanian 
names including that of the present Prime Minister, General 
Averescu, who was born here (Ismail). I was proudly 
shown his birthplace, a very humble cottage. 

February 19th.—This morning we started early. First 
a visit to the square; market day, and hundreds of peasants 
in from the surrounding districts. Men in huge sheepskin 
coats and fur caps selling or buying; many women with 
large baskets of their wares—linen, embroideries, and so on; 
innumerable pigs, all squealing, and hens clacking, added 
to the confusion. Many types jostled one another—Turks, 
Bulgars, “‘ Gagautz”’ (Turks who many years ago became 
Christians), Russians, Jews, Ukrainians, Moldavians, and 
Lippovans (another Russian religious sect who have settled 
in the Delta regions of the Danube, big men with long curly 
hair and fair or russet beards). Crowds of peasants’ carts, 
with big, cream-coloured oxen and rough, hairy little horses, 
tethered alongside. Before I go further, I must not omit— 
the pigs—cheerful, gay little animals, who run—for the mere 
pleasure of running—along the muddy roads and dance a 
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Charleston along the village streets. No wonder they are 
more cheerful than their English cousins, for, where our pigs 
o self-consciously naked, these little fellows are covered 
with white curly wool. ' 
Leaving Ismail behind us, we struck out for fifty kilo- 
metres across the steppes. The weather was kind to us. 
A sharp frost the night before made the track possible. 
Roads there are none, or practically none, in Bessarabia. 
This is the result of a hundred years cf Russian rule. Such 
tracks as there are, of great width, anything from twenty 
to a hundred yards, are merely worn by the peasants’ carts. 
When one bit gets too bad, the carts find out another track. 
The country reminds me very much of Southern Russia. 
I am getting quite homesick to be back there! Our first 
halt was a village with a charming Turkish name meaning 
“A Fountain Whitened by the Chalk,” inhabited entirely 
by Bulgars. A mile or so outside the village we were met 
by two Bulgar horsemen who followed us at a gallop and 
when we left escorted us to their boundary. Men with big, 
furry coats and caps, magnificent riders on their strong, 
rough, little horses. At intervals this morning we had 
passed pairs of oxen, ordered out in case we should get 
stuck in mud or snow. (It looks as if this trip was going 
to be very well organized.) Here again was the usual very 
wide, straight village street, many cart-ruts, and droves of 
white geese waddling contentedly in the sort of canal that 
runs down the middle for drainage. A big crowd awaited 
us—big, brown-faced, brown fur-clad folk, one with the 
brown soil they live by; a good-looking race with an 
amazing courtesy and dignity of manner, a dignity born of 
conscious freedom—the freedom of men who live on the 
land. The headman of the village greeted us, carrying 
the customary home-made loaf of brown bread with a lump 
of salt on top. As you greet him you are expected to break 
off a bit of the loaf, touch the salt with it, and eat it. This 
act signifies hospitality and the wish that prosperity may 
be yours—salt for hospitality, bread the symbol of the 
riches of the earth. We visited one of the cottages, but 
only women were present, all wearing charming silver 
bangles. It was wonderfully clean inside, and we were 
shown, with much pride, the pile of bright-coloured rugs 
and pillows, the dowry for each daughter on her marriage, 
the icon, as always, hanging in the corner. We were given 
home-made sweet wine to drink. Here and elsewhere 
conversations were always carried on in Russian, as I can- 
not speak Roumanian. The peasants, whatever their 
nationality, always seem able to talk both Russian and 
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Roumanian. Bolgrad, a large, scattered village, was our 
next stop. Here is one of the largest churches in Bessarabia, 


built by the Russians, and intended, so legend has it, for : 


the capital of Chesinau, but, through an error on the part of 


the architect, the plans got changed and it was built here, | 
and the smaller one, intended for here, was put up in the | 
capital. Each side of the village street are typical 
Roumanian houses; almost the only signs of the hundred | 
years of Russian domination are the churches. Bands, | 


crowds, more bouquets and speeches, awaited us here, and 


also many English flags. The population seemed thrilled | 


at an English visitor; and the kindness and hospitality of 
the Roumanian is hard to beat. I talked to many people, 


and, in spite of some grumbling, it seems generally recognized F 


that the Roumanian administration is doing a good deal to 
develop the country. The whole way along our journey, 
for instance, this morning, we passed piles of stones at 


regular intervals, stones brought from great distances to | 
make a metal road, ready to be laid when the snow melts. 


Here one heard many vivid tales of the horrors committed 
by the Bolsheviks during their time here. 
Whatever the faults of the Roumanian administration— 


and doubtless it is by no means perfect—I, at any rate, who | 
was travelling only a year ago on the other side of the River 
Dniester and who know the conditions of life in the | 


Ukraine and in Odessa, was struck every moment by the 
contrast of this land only a few miles over the border. The 
peasantry are well dressed and prosperous-looking. Their 
cheery smiles as you pass, and fearlessness of carriage as 
of free men in a free land, cannot fail to impress you very 
deeply, if you have seen, as I have, the crushed apathetic 
appearance of the population on the other side of the river, 
with their starved, poorly clad bodies and haunted 
expressions. A big banquet this evening! Here I made my 
first speech in Russian! Unexpectedly, too! A charming 
old Orthodox priest was on my right, and the Mayor on my 


left, who made a long speech of welcome in flowery Ukranian! é 
Partly the language, quite different, especially in pronuncia- a 


tion, from Russian, and partly a bad attack of sheer fright 
when I realized that I should have to respond, prevented 
me understanding very much of it. I rose nervously to my 
feet and plunged into very faulty Russian thanks. I 
managed to get out a few words about the Bolsheviks and 
the Jews, alluding to them in the Russian term of contempt, 
as “‘ Jid,”’ not “ Evrei,” till a frigid atmosphere warned me 
something was wrong, but not till I sat down did I realize 
that the Mayor of the town was a Jew! 
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February 20th. Cetatea Alba.—Arrived here last night 
after dark, and were put up by the Préfet. Had a bath! 
First since leaving Bucharest. A dinner party—mostly 
French talked. The officer commanding the local gendarmes 
collects icons. He gave me a beauty. They are terribly 
generous, these Roumanians, and one had to be careful 
not to admire anything in their houses or, on leaving, 
you will find it amongst your luggage. A cold, grey day 
with an icy wind blowing straight off the steppes, snow- 
bound for hundreds of miles. Russia at last! 

That long, low, blue line across four miles of frozen 
lake—for the Dniester here widens out into a lake which 
ends in the Black Sea—is the land of which to-day the very 
mention thrills, and suggests possibilities outside the hum- 
drum thread of our daily lives. The last time I saw it was 
eighteen months ago, from the deck of a tramp steamer in 
Odessa harbour, where I had been taken on board under 
escort after being under arrest for some hours in a Bolshevik 
cell. My feelings on that occasion were mixed—half sorrow 
at leaving Russia and half thankfulness at an unexpected 
release, and a doubt as to whether I was really free; not 
till the ‘“ Greencaps”’ (the G.P.O. Police) finally left the 
ship’s side as we steamed out did I breathe freely! 

Two days ago some Bolshevik emissaries were caught 
crossing the ice. What tales of horror of the early days of 
the Revolution come to one’s mind as one looks across that 
natrow dividing space! There, hundreds of refugees; 
amongst them the gallant little remnants of the Boy Cadets 
from Odessa met their death, shot down by the Bolsheviks, 
- refused admittance by Roumania, they remained on 
the ice. 

The chief interest of Cetatea Alba or Akerman (its 
Turkish name) is the old fort or ‘‘ White Citadel” built 
by the Roumanians in the fourteenth century—a fine 
square fort with many turrets and deep moats. The 
spire of a minaret, all that remains of Turkish rule, stands 
near the inner or Genoese Fort. A few Frontier Guards 
were the only signs of an armed occupation, although three 
Army Corps are kept in Bessarabia, and the whole district 
is under martial law. 

In the afternoon we visited a German village—one of 
the colonies brought here by the Russians a hundred years 
ago. The fair-haired people, clean houses, and neat fences 
Temind one, even to-day, of Germany. Most of them are 
wine-growers and exporters. In this light, sandy soil are 
some of the best vineyards of the land, producing a wine 
that used to be highly prized in the Russia of the old days. 
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Besides wine, quantities of fruit of all kinds are grown. 
Now the people grumble and are very poor. They have 
lost their market, obviously, as Odessa, only some thirty 
miles away, the large town to which the whole of this 
country exported its goods, is now in enemy country. 
Railways and all communications are so bad, and distances 
so great, it is hardly worth the expense to send them to 
Bucharest. I am told that arrangements are now being 
made with Poland which will greatly help. Farther on 
we came on a purely Russian village folk from Moscow 
and the North, also brought to colonize the country. I 
left my companions here, under pretext of a walk, and went 
into the village. I was anxious to talk to the people, to 
try to get their views—views which, of course, they would 
not give me if I was accompanied by representatives of their 
present rulers. I talked to many of the peasants and 
visited some of their cottages. The general trend of con- 
versation is the same—Yes, they own their cottages; so 
many hectares of land belong to each of them. They are 
not badly off, but a general dislike is expressed of Roumanian 
rule. They have a hundred small grievances, many of 
which are merely the outcome of petty differences between 
the Frontier Guards and the inhabitants; the former, 
perforce, must insist on what may appear tiresome inter- 
ferences with personal liberty. Don’t forget this is actually 
on the frontier of a very bitter and hostile enemy. Other 
grievances are due to the fact that Russian is not taught 
in the schools; this again is only natural. Roumanian 
must be the universal tongue in the national schools, which 
are paid for by the Government. This language also is 
essential to enter the Army or to take up any career. The 
Russian language is not suppressed or forbidden, but 
nevertheless this grievance rankles, and I think the 
Roumanian Government would be wise to remove it. By 
a very small outlay—merely one teacher in each school, 
when there are any considerable number of Russian or 
Ukrainian pupils, and perhaps one at least Russian 
primary school—this grievance could be overcome. That 
the Roumanians do not enforce their rule is seen by the 
fact that Mayors are all elected locally and are of all 
nationalities—here a Jew, there a Swiss, in this village a 
Russian; but whatever are the complaints or discontents, 
you hear the same everywhere: ‘Oh, no, we don’t want 
the Bolsheviks here. I was here when they took the town. 
They are not our rulers, Slava Bog” (Thank God). Or, 
again, if you say to them, “ Well, then, if you don’t like 
the Roumanian rule, would you rather have the Bolshevik ?” 
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the invariable answer, ‘‘ Nie die Bog’? (God forbid), has an 
unmistakable ring of truth in it. The people are undoubtedly 
very discontented, but I think that the greater difficulties 
of life and the expense of everything is largely accountable 
for this. All they long for is to be back once more under 
the old régime. Russia of the old days was a big country, 
the seat of government was far away. They lived in the 
old prosperous times before the war, forgotten by their 
rulers, making a large profit out of their exports, and 
paying very little for the necessities of life; and the people 
to-day cannot realize that the old Russia they dream of 
no longer exists. 

February 20th. Tatar Bunar.—To-day we travelled by 


- car to the village of Tatar Bunar, a village famous for the 


Bolshevik rising which took place in 1923. The population 
is composed entirely of Russians and Jews, and the latter 


_ predominate. The name signifies “The Fountain of the 
| Tatars.” Here are to be seen some ruined Greek baths 
- built about 1,200 years ago. 


During our long drive across the steppes, snowbound 


_ and hard after a heavy frost last night, we passed several 
» mounted patrols of gendarmes; little groups of these are 
_ to be met everywhere. Sentries and groups of soldiers in 


the villages are a common sight. One cannot forget that 
this district is under martial law, and lies actually on the 
edge of Soviet Russia; nor can one forget that under the 
apparent peace and tranquillity the enemy lurks very near, 
only to-day he has changed his tactics of open terrorism 
to the more subtle and infinitely more dangerous methods 
of subversive propaganda. Tatar Bunar has no particular 
interest. It is a quiet and prosperous-looking village—the 
terror of 1923 being quite forgotten. A long banquet, 
lasting two and a half hours, with the Préfet, greeted us on 
our arrival about 4.30. First food to-day since breakfast. 


' Tm getting very weary. It’s hard work, and such a long 


programme always greets us on reaching anywhere. My 
Colonel is getting very clever at cutting down as much as 
he can; also, I think he is getting as tired of visiting schools 
as lam. ‘“‘ Nipi” (Madame B——) is indefatigable and 
always full of enthusiasm. 

February 21st. A Moldavian Village in Southern 
Bessarabia.—To-day is Sunday, and the “ Hora” is being 
danced. The Hora is an old country dance much in vogue 
all through the old Kingdom of Roumania. Invariably on 
Sunday, even in the bitter cold winter weather, the villagers 
gather in the centre of the village, the unmarried to dance, 
the others to look on. In the mountain districts the women 
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all wear the national dress. So prevalent is this habit of 
Sunday dancing that I was told in Bucharest by my 
hostess that her maid, a little girl she had brought with 
her to the town from her country estate, was leaving because, 
as she said, she could not live without her Sunday dancing, 
To-day there was a larger crowd than usual, as there was a 
wedding on! Inthe middle of the crowd the dancers, holding 
hands, go solemnly round and round, one step back, one 
step forward, the monotonous tread of their feet keeping 
time to the rather melancholy music played by a group of 
Tzigans with fiddles and bagpipes. All the Roumanian 
national music and folk-songs have the same undercurrent 
of sadness—one might almost say a Slav sadness—super- 
imposed on the Latin gaiety of temperament of the 
Roumanian. The bride (dressed in brown silk with a 
quaint white coif) and a very sheepish-looking bridegroom 
were also dancing. Our cars were seen driving up. Imme 
diately we were asked to drink the bride’s health out of a 
wonderful painted orange and red wooden bottle, which 
contained the usual thin, sweet, pinky wine of the country. 
Once more black bread and salt were brought us, and we 
were then taken to the home of the newly married couple, 
a low, clean, white cottage, with bright blue doors and 
windows, the floor strewn with fresh straw, and the wedding 
feast spread out. The curly-haired, brown-faced Tzigans 
crowded round the door. They also wanted to be photo: 
graphed. The oldest musician, an old, bent, white-bearded 
veteran of some eighty years, was spokesman: ‘‘ The Tzigans 
must be taken alone; no one else must come into that picture.” 

“La fiertée des Bohémiens. Oh, la, la!’’ commented 
my Colonel. 

February 22nd. Tighina—A Frontier Fort.—Lord, what 
a night! Our wagon was hitched on behind the engine. 
The windows are not made to open and the whole side of 
our tiny sleeping berths (Nipi and I have one each, the 
two men sleep in the saloon at the end) is heated by large 
radiators, and they belch forth heat till, unable to bear it 
any more, Nipi and I spent the night standing in the corridor 
purple in the face with apoplexy, not daring to laugh for 
fear of disturbing the concert of snoring from my aides-de- 
camp at one end (Colonel P won easily with a good 


deep bass!) and Constantin (the boy) at the other end. 

Snow everywhere this morning and a biting wind. Here 
we left our train and walked two kilometres to the frontier. 
Here one really felt in the war zone. The line was guarded; 
soldiers with fixed bayonets were to be seen everywhere. 
The Préfet told us that Bolshevism and propaganda were 
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rife here. Every night across the frozen river, only about 
twenty yards in width, refugees or deserters from both 
countries pass the frozen river under cover of darkness. 
In the summer bathers meet in mid-stream, and even now 
conversations are shouted back and forth. The huge 
proken ruins of the railway bridge, blown up by the Bol- 
sheviks in 1918, a tortured, twisted mass of iron, stands— 
a gaunt reminder of the chasm which exists between Russia 
and the rest of the world. On this side the sentry comes 
smartly to attention; on the opposite bank the Bolshevik 


sentry can be seen walking up and down. The officer 


commanding the district is with us, so the picket is turned 
out. This unusual commotion aroused the attention of 
our friends on the opposite bank. They are on the watch 
for us, as, according to Russian papers given me by Domni 
H——, the Bolshies know I am here. They never liked 
me much, and now seem to be annoyed at my presence and 
are Offering a reward for my capture. A few shots were 
fred in our direction, but nothing happened. Peace reigns 
more or less in the country, I am told, except for frontier 
“incidents? in which most days one or more of the 
“Granicieri,’ or Frontier Guards, lose their lives. The 
officer of the picket advanced. ‘‘ Would we like to see two 
Russians caught that night crossing the river?” Of course 
we would. We talked to them and asked them many 
questions in Russian. ‘‘ Why had they left Russia? Had 
they relations living on this side? What were conditions 
like ‘over there’ ? What of the Government?” Two fair, 
blue-eyed boys of about seventeen and eighteen years, poorly 
dressed in ragged clothes, one of them with only a coarse 
cotton overcoat, looked rather nervous and bewildered for 
a moment; then the elder became spokesman: “ Life over 
there,” pointing with his thumb, “is difficult. Everything 
is expensive. Yes, they have relations—born over here. 
Their parents were arrested two days before, for attending 
@ meeting to protest against the Government. They don’t 
know what has happened to them. They are peasants.” 


| “What do you think of the Government?” “Oh, the 


Government is the enemy of the peasants.”” They had been 
working, breaking stones. They earned forty kopeks a day 
—bread cost 10 kopeks. How could they live? It took a 
whole week’s earnings to buy one shirt “ rubaka.” ‘‘ What 
of the Red Army—are they better off?” I asked. ‘ The 
Army; indeed no. They don’t pay them. Most of them 
can’t be used in the winter; they have no thick clothes, 
only coats like this” —pointing to his own, a coarse canvas 
garment cut like a military overcoat. “‘ What of religion 
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and the Churches?” “The Churches are mostly trans. 
formed into cinema theatres,” they told us. ‘“‘ The peasants, 
by paying very heavy taxes, can have one if they can afford 
it.” ““ What do you want to do?” the officer asked them, 
‘** Work, earn money,” was the answer. “If you send wy 
back over there, we shall be shot.” ‘‘ How do you know?” 
‘“* Everywhere we read it; it is posted up all over the town,” 
I gave the boys some money—they had nothing but what 
they stood up in. Such a look of surprise and pleasure came 
over their faces. They fell down on their knees and kissed 
my feet and the hem of my skirt, addressing me by the old 
Russian title of Barina. Our next visit was to the citadel, 
situated, as they all are, on the edge of the Dniester. This 
one had the same massive walls and deep moat, the same 
inner fort built in the thirteenth century, the same ruins 
of a Turkish mosque; only in this case, within the circling 
walls, there was a Russian church built in 1812 and partially 
destroyed by the Bolsheviks in 1918—a history of many 
races and many peoples. From the top of the walls the 
river can be seen winding to the north and to the south; 
and in the distance, across a bend of the river, the towers of 
the monastery of Tiraspol, on Roumanian soil. 

February 23rd.—After a night spent at the Préfet’s 
house and a bath this morning, we spent a day in the train 


going to Kisheneff—Cheginau, as it is now called—the capital | 


of Bessarabia. Nipi and I are very worried about ou 
hair. It wants cutting terribly, and at Cheginau I hear 
there is to be a ball as well as a dinner, with evening clothes! 
As I was writing this this morning Colonel P—— interrupted: 
“Vous permettez, Madame, que je vous coiffe! Je coupe 
toujours les cheveux de ma femme!” We were delighted; 
nothing could look worse than we did already, so we sub- 
mitted to his tender mercies. Except for rather a straight 
line at the back and a terribly shaved neck, it wasn’t s0 
bad. Domni H , rather superior, condescended to hold 
the towel and the razors, and teased poor Colonel P— 
unmercifully, saying he would tell his wife. 

We are now to leave our wagon for a few days to stay 
at the hotel. We are quite sorry to leave it. It has 
become home—‘“‘chez nous,” as we always speak of it. 

February 24th. Chesinau.—I have got a very nice suite 
of rooms here, and, in addition to my usual staff, a sentry 
always posted at my bedroom door. I find this rather an 
embarrassing habit. This morning I couldn’t face his stiff 
salute as, clad in an orange kimono, I prepared to go to 
my bath (a real bath, and a hot one! heated from a stove 
and prepared, apparently, by the whole staff of the hotel, 
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including my sentry—what joy after nearly a week of 
travelling!), so I had to dress again, complete to a fur coat, 
to hide deficiencies, before I could have it. The penance of 
(temporary) greatness! He was a nice sentry though, and 
fond, I soon found, of chocolates; but his clanking up and 
down outside the thin wall of my bedroom all night made 
sleep difficult. Personally, I’d sooner have risked the 
attempts of a Bolo to get me. 

February 26th.—The two days in Chesinau have been 
spent visiting schools, cathedrals, and a Jewish synagogue, 
where a special service was held in my honour, and the 
Chief Rabbi, a Hebrew of unusual Hebraic appearance, in 
snow-boots, a top hat rather the worse for wear, a fur collar, 
and long side whiskers, recited a prayer for me by name, 
describing me, with, I think, some want of tact, as “‘ Notre 
Venerable Hote’! This was part of their propaganda; as 
we discovered afterwards, they had started a rumour, and 
indeed, published it, in the Jewish papers, that I was a 
Jewess, and had come to see how ill-treated they were by 
the Government. The only part of the service I liked 
were the wonderful voices of the choir. Yesterday afternoon 
was spent in old curiosity shops looking for rugs and icons. 
One of the most original I found was a little old silver icon 
of Russian origin, which I bought in the market for 100 lei, 
or 2s. 6d. A big dinner last night was followed by a dance. 
At the dinner I made the acquaintance of the Civil Governor, 
General Rascanu, a man of very strong personality and a 
tremendous worker. He impressed me very favourably. 
Indeed, I think he is the greatest hope there is for Bessarabia. 
If there is a man who can both win the loyalty of the 
people and carry out the enormous schemes of improve- 
ments that the Government proposes, the new roads and 
railways, which are such a crying need—and at the same 
time understand and sympathize with the many difficulties 
and grievances of the minorities, he is the man, especially 
as he is himself a Bessarabian by birth. During dinner I 
happened to say something about the Army. Immediately 
General Rascanu turned to me: “‘ Would madam care to 
review the troops to-morrow?” I tried to look as if I was 
not only accustomed to but rather bored with reviewing 
armies, and said that if I had time it would be quite 
interesting! I’m really getting quite good at behaving like 
royalty, and have now learnt to bow coldly right and left 
on entering a room, but I still sometimes forget, and look 
thrilled; anyway, my staff have at least learnt to see how 
funny it all is! And we have great fun in the evenings over 
our experiences. At times, though, I get an awful feeling: 
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Heavens, but it’s only me. Am I an impostor, or only 
dreaming, like Alice in Wonderland? Long speeches after 
dinner, in French, thank goodness. Not that my French 
is very strong, but after Russian it’s at any rate fluent, 
For the first time (up till now I have always had a feeling 
that perhaps Russia had a right to Bessarabia, but by now 
I was quite convinced it should belong to Roumania) I 
used the words “‘ La Bessarabie Roumaine,” which caused 
great cheers. But so many interesting things have happened 
the last two days that I had quite forgotten the most thrilling 
of all! A mail! by special courier from the Prime Minister, 
The first letter since I left Bucharest—it seems like weeks— 
and the joy of letters from home, and English newspapers, 
Thank goodness our Government have sent another Note to 
Russia. ‘‘ But do they mean it? Will they really break 
off relations as they threaten?”’ I was asked this on all 
sides this evening. Oh! if only they realized at home how 
terribly important it is, not only for our prestige in Europe, 
but also for these countries, that we should be firm. I hate 
to hear and feel that in their hearts they are beginning 
to doubt us. Here in Bessarabia, where Roumania has 
erected and maintained unaided for five years a solid barrier 
against the penetration of Bolshevism into the Balkans, 
one realizes the immense importance of it. If only England 
would break off relations with the Soviets! As Ragcanu said 
to me to-night, “What is the good of our keeping up a 
barrier on this frontier whilst you and Germany and France, 
by recognizing the Soviets, allow their propaganda to pour 
in, over all the other frontiers? ” 

February 27th. Chesinau.—Received deputations of 
Russians this morning and Jewish newspaper correspondents. 
The latter got no change out of me. I said I wanted it 
contradicted that I was a Jewess. Talked to a lot of 
Russians; heard all their grievances and troubles; promised 
to report on them in Bucharest. Afterwards I had a long 
talk with General Rascanu, and pressed the point that 
Russian teachers should be provided in the large schools, 
and suggested a Russian primary school being started in 
Chesinau. I am sure it would be good policy on the part 
of the Roumanian Government. These Russians, having 
lost all they possessed under Bolshevism, feel very strongly 
about their language, and if these small concessions were 
granted them would, I firmly believe, become loyal subjects 
of Roumania. This afternoon the review took place and 
lasted an-hour and a half, during which time we stood, at 
sunset, in a biting wind with sixty degrees of frost Fahrenheit. 
I got two toes frost-bitten—very painful. 
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Cavalry, artillery, and infantry: the men struck me as 
very fine types, but the horses were terribly poor and 
underfed. The artillery is very mixed: partly stuff captured 
from the Germans and Hungarians, and some taken from 
the Russian Army, when the soldiers turned Bolshevik in 
the trenches, flung down their arms, and deserted for home. 
Still, the spirit of the troops is wonderful; it’s the same all 
over the country. They are fully conscious of their diffi- 
culties and of the vast size of new Roumania, and are all 
alike filled with a very real and deep patriotism. I think 
the Red Army would find a warmer reception than it 
expected if it invaded Bessarabia. Many of the regiments 
sang as they marched past, again reminding me of Russia. 

February 28th.—A long day yesterday to Orhei. All 
this country is populated entirely by Moldavians; that is, 
people of Roumanian extraction and language—some Jews, 
but no Russians. Indeed, Russians are in a small minority 
in Southern and Central Bessarabia. In the North, on the 
other hand, the inhabitants are almost entirely Ukrainians. 

March lst. Soroca.—Last night was a cold night. 
Nipi and I toss for which to pray for—a hot night or a cold. 
I don’t know which is the worse. Colonel P and 
Domni H prefer a hot one, but men are stuffy folk! 
Either way, there is no chance of sleep. When it’s cold, 
it is no use piling rugs on top of one—they only serve to keep 
you cool, like packing ice in flannel! And you get colder and 
achier as the night goes on, and in the morning it is jolly 
hard to dress, as your fingers are so stiff you can hardly 
use them. No breakfast as usual this morning, only a glass 
of weak tea that we have taught Constantin to make. At 
9 a.m. we arrived at Floresti station, where the Préfet was 
already waiting for us with piles of rugs and big shubas. 
These last are immense sheepskin coats worn fur inwards. 
Every peasant, however poor, possesses one. A long run 
of sixty kilometres or more by sleigh is planned. Indeed, 
at this time of year, when the snow is deep, it is the only 
means of communication with Soroca, which, although an 
important town on the frontier, has, like so many other 
places in this country, neither road nor railway. In the 
station yard our sleighs were waiting, the Préfet’s, a four-in- 
hand, with very good horses, and the other two with four 
horses each, harnessed abreast like the chariots in Ben Hur. 
When clad in our shubas, snow-boots, and fur caps, we 
looked like strange creatures from some frozen planet. 
The cold was intense—sixty-five degrees of frost. But le 
bon Dieu was kind. It was a lovely day, with no wind, and 
@ cloudless blue sky. At last we moved off. Never shall 
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I forget that drive. Beyond the sheer physical suffering 
of acute cold, it was perfect. The country has changed 
from the steppe land to the big, empty, rolling hills of 
Moldavia. Only on nearing Soroca did we pass a forest, 
The villages are few and far between—always the same 
little, clean, white houses, gaily painted with blue and green, 
and wooden verandas; live stock of all kinds in the wide, 
muddy, roads; always the gay little pigs and innumerable 
flocks of pompous white geese. The villages dominated as 
they clustered amongst their fruit trees in the valleys or on 
the side of the hill by the Russian churches with their many 
green and gold cupolas. The Russian influence is every- 
where felt here, even to the wooden hoops over the horses’ 
heads and attached to the shafts which you meet every- 
where in Bessarabia, but never in the old Kingdom. 
Leaving Floresti, we climbed again on to the roof of the 
world-—a white world, so white that your eyes are dazzled. 
Rolling down, merging into rolling down, till the opal- 
coloured horizon blends into the opal-coloured sky; no sound 
but the bells on our horses—occasional drifts of golden 
reeds or stems of sunflower crops—many crows, larger than 
our English ones, and from time to time a huge vulture 
circling overhead. Once we saw several of them together, 
and soon came upon the gruesome reason for it!—the blood- 
stained remains on the freshly trampled snow of some 
peasants, killed and eaten by wolves. Farther on, the 
remains of a horse. My companion, the Préfet of Soroca, 
a great sportsman, who always carries his gun with him, 
was incidentally the first airman in the war to cross the 
Carpathians. In the snow were footprints of innumerable 
hares, and here and there larger marks: wolves, of which 
there are many in these parts. This was the first time I 
had ever seen their tracks, though once I had heard them 
howling all night in the forests in the centre of Russia. So 
bold have they become lately, owing to the great cold and 
their consequent hunger, that they have been coming right 
down into the villages, even in the daytime. Besides the 
Préfet’s gun, we had two soldiers with us on each sleigh as 
protection. The sleighs kept well together; if one dropped 
a little behind, the others immediately pulled up, turned 
and galloped back to join it: no country this, to travel alone 
in! Hour after hour in this clean, white world I was 
conscious of having feet only by a distant ache! On the 
next rise the forest began; the sleighs drew nearer together. 
We all kept a watchful eye for wolves. This forest had a 
great charm; not so much the relief to the eyes of golden 
beech-leaves, still hanging on the scrub and undergrowth, 
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as the magic tracery of cobalt-blue shadows cast in fantastic 
shapes by the naked trees on the crisp snow, which sparkled 
like myriads of tiny diamonds. 

Soroca at last! I tried to take a photograph. My 
aching hands fumbled clumsily at the camera; drops of 
blood fell on the snow as my sore fingers tried to fix the 
exposure. The view made up for everything. Deep down 
below us was the wide, curving River Dniester, snowbound 
and frozen from bank to bank, winding in and out between 
the steep, wooden hills, the sides of which are cut almost 
perpendicular by being worn away for years by the water 
which pours down in torrents when the snow begins to melt. 
On the Russian side the hills rise more gradually. On the 
opposite bank a monastery church still points its green and 
gold cupolas to the sky, but the bell tower no longer calls 
the faithful to prayer; in front, a Bolshevik sentry walks up 
and down! 

Soroca itself is really only a large village, dominated by 
the old Genoese citadel, scene of some of the most famous 
battles fought by the old Voivod Etienne le Grand. The 
whole length of the Dniester one finds these same forts or 
citadels, for this has always been a frontier. This, I think, 
is the dominating reason why Roumania has a right to 
Bessarabia. Only during the hundred years of Russian 
tule was the frontier moved back to the River Pruth, 
a narrow ribbon of a stream, with flat country on either 
side, snowed over in winter and almost dry in summer. 
Narrow, precipitous streets climb the side of the hill. The 
low verandaed houses, all sizes and shapes, to-day in 
our honour are gaily hung with rugs and carpets, the 
soft, faded blues and greens of the old ones contrasting 
with the cruder and more brilliant colours of the modern 
ones. This is the Jewish quarter. There is a big colony 
of them here, brought by the Russians some eighty 
years ago. Every type can be seen, from the dark-eyed 
children to the hook-nosed, long-bearded old man in his 
caftan, who might well serve as an illustration to the 
Merchant of Venice. The squalor and dirt of these ghettoes 
is indescribable. Visited the local prison. Fairly clean. 
Asked two of the prisoners in different wards, both of them 
nice-looking lads, almost boys, what their crime had been. 
In both cases I got the same answer, “ For killing a Jew,” 
which gave me a shock!—till I found it was hardly looked 
upon as a crime. When you know the conditions of life, 
and the blatant way in which the Jews in this land incessantly 
intrigue with the Bolsheviks against their present masters, 
you can hardly wonder at the strong feeling against them, 
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more especially as hundreds of them were received, and 
often given work and clothes by the Roumanians, when 
they fled from the massacres of Jews in Russia during the 
revolution. Jews in Roumania to-day have equal rights, 
and can even become officers in the Army, or deputies. 

March 2nd. Soroca.—More schools! More deputations! 
But it is schools I hate most; but one of them here gave us a 
charming concert, all the boys playing the old Russian 
Balalaikas. The Bolshies made a slight attack across the 
river last night, but were easily repelled by the “‘ Granicieri.” 
I was woken about 3 a.m. by my Colonel banging on the 
door to see if we were all right, as it seemed the guards 
round the house had been removed. Nipi and I were staying 
in a tiny villa with the Préfet’s wife. The return journey 
was not so nice. The sky was overcast. A biting wind, 
the “‘ Crevets”’ off the Russian snows, was blowing. The 
effect was like a sandstorm, with a fine, white dust of 
crystallized snow instead of sand cutting one’s face, as it 
blew horizontally across. All landmarks were soon lost; 
the face of the country was changed; hollows filled up, so 
that one sank deep into unexpected drifts. After some 
hours the driver flung himself face downwards on the snow 
in tears. He said the pain of his hands was so acute from 
the cold he could not go on. It needed the threat of a 
revolver to get him back to his place. After six hours we 
left our sleighs for cars, and then the fun began! The 
drivers are completely reckless and bad. They have (in 
common with most chauffeurs!) a great love of speed with- 
out any break of common sense or appreciation of danger. 
Our way led across country, ploughed land covered with 
frozen snow, over which one bumped and skidded wildly, 
turning completely round at intervals, and at others 
plunging into sudden drifts of snow and having to be 
hauled out by passing peasants or bullocks. Never have I 
had such a nerve-racking drive! Without exaggeration, I 
was black and blue from head to feet. 

Again, at Baltz as at Soroca, I was given a great 
reception. We left Soroca at 8.30 a.m., and what with the 
long drive and intense cold we were all very tired when we 
arrived at Baltz about 5 p.m., only to be given immediately 
a banquet of two and a half hours! Conversation was carried 
on entirely in Russian, it being our only mutual language. 
I must say on this occasion I was more tired than I have 
ever been in my life. To-day the wagon again—will it be 
hot or cold? I’m almost too tired to care. 
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THE MID-SCOTLAND SHIP CANAL AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


INDUSTRY in this country has to face the serious burden, 
year in year out, of supporting over a million unemployed ; 
a return issued last March by the Minister of Labour showed 
the general average of unemployment was worst in Scotland 
and the north of England. Any scheme, therefore, which 
would give employment in these districts to a large number 
of men for several years, and at the same time would be of 
great and permanent benefit to the nation’s trade, deserves 
the earnest consideration of all thinking people. 

The scheme for a Mid-Scotland Ship Canal has been before 
the public for a great many years ; the advantages it would 
confer to the United Kingdom as a whole and to Scotland in 
particular are almost universally admitted ; it was favour- 
ably reported on nearly twenty years ago by the Royal 
Commission on Canals and Inland Waterways, and subse- 
quent events have only served to emphasize its advantages. 
Why, then, does the first sod still wait to be turned? 

The answer probably lies in the magnitude of the scheme ; 
it is one of national rather than local importance. Were it 
otherwise, as in the case of the Manchester Ship Canal, there 
is no doubt that local interests and local enthusiasm would 
long ago have overcome all difficulties, and the canal would 
now be an accomplished fact. But the benefits to be ex- 
pected from this canal belong to no one city, or even group 
of cities, but to the nation as a whole. The task of rousing 
public interest to the proper pitch of enthusiasm before the 
Government will move in the matter, and the amount of 
educational work to be carried out, is so great that even now, : 
after so many years, there are people who fail to grasp the 
tremendous advantages offered by the scheme—in fact, there 
are those who have never heard of it. 

There are two possible routes for the canal, but the one 
how proposed, the Loch Lomond route, is in the opinion of 
experts the most suitable of the two, whether this be con- 
sidered from a financial, strategical, commercial or engineer- 
Ing point of view. As a matter of fact, the second route, 
which follows the line of the old Forth and Clyde barge-canal, 
was only advocated as an opposition scheme after the Loch 
Lomond route had been proposed. The objections to it are 
many and need not be entered into here ; it is to be regretted, 
however, that any difference of opinion should ever have 
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arisen as to the best route to be chosen, for it hag 
undoubtedly delayed the starting of the project and confused 
the issue in the public mind. 

Perhaps it would be as well to recapitulate the con- 
clusions of the Royal Commission on the subject, as their 
finding also shows how far the Government at that time was 
prepared to give financial aid to the scheme. These con- 
clusions may be summarized as follows : 


(1) That a ship canal as finally proposed by Sir John 
Jackson and Messrs. Stevenson, but of considerably greater 
width at the bottom (148 feet instead of 100 feet) and with 
wider locks, “‘ would unquestionably possess some strategical 
value’”’; 

(2) That its value is not so great as to induce His 
Majesty’s Government to propose either the expenditure of 
a considerable sum of public money or a State guarantee on 
the total estimated cost of construction; 

(3) But that some Government aid would be obtainable 
towards a commercial canal, provided it were constructed of 
the given dimensions so as to suit the Admiralty require- 
ments; 

(4) And provided it followed the route through Loch 
Lomond and Loch Long. 


“In these circumstances, the only recommendations 
which the Commission are able to make are that the 
Scottish and shipping interests which would be com- 
mercially benefited by such a canal should consider with 
the promoters of the Loch Lomond scheme whether 
funds can be raised for carrying the project into effect, 
and that, should there be any prospect of sufficient 
capital being forthcoming, with such aid as His Majesty’s 
Government may be prepared to offer, the probable 
amount of such Government aid be ascertained with a 
view to carrying the scheme into execution.” 


It will be seen from the above that though the Loch 
Lomond scheme received the official blessing of the Com- 
missioners, their promise of financial aid from the Govern- 
ment was indefinite, and they hinted such aid would probably 
be slight. But this was before the war, and it would be 
interesting to note the increased importance which a similar 
committee would to-day attach to the project. 

The value of water transport as an aid to commerce is 
shown by the fact that Glasgow has spent immense sums to 
bring shipping to her doors, and Manchester, by building the 
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ship canal, has made herself the fourth port in the United 
Kingdom ; over five million tons of sea-borne traffic annually 
use the Manchester Ship Canal. There is no doubt, too, that 
other countries are more alive than are we ourselves to the 
advantages of water transport. The United States already 
finds the Panama Canal inadequate for the amount of traffic 
using it, and contemplates building another canal or enlarg- 
ing the present one ; she is also negotiating with Canada for 
the joint construction of a ship canal, and the deepening 
of the St. Lawrence, which will make the whole distance 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean navigable for 
ocean-going vessels. Canada has already spent £35,000,000 
on canals and deepening her rivers for shipping; whilst 
the European countries of France, Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium have always pursued a vigorous policy of canal 
construction and improvement. 

In England and Scotland, however, for the last hundred 
years very little has been done to improve our inland water- 
ways. This is partly explained by the opposition from 
vested interests and partly by the fact that goods can 
generally be water-borne to points nearer to great centres of 
industry than is the case with most foreign nations. Never- 
theless, it can be said without fear of contradiction that 
every trader and manufacturer throughout the United 
Kingdom desires most earnestly to see an improvement in 
our system of water communications, rightly believing that 
such an improvement must lead to substantial reductions in 
freight charges, because water transport for heavy goods is 
the cheapest form of all transport. 

It may here be asked what advantages are to be expected 
from the construction of a canal along a route at present 
remote from any great industries. The question is best 
answered by giving a more or less detailed description of 
the proposed canal and by taking a glance at the map of 
Scotland. 

The actual canal will start just north of Grangemouth, on 
the River Forth, then it will take a direct line to Stirling, 
from which point it will follow the Forth valley on the south 
side of the river till about ten miles from Loch Lomond, and 
from there take a more or less direct line to the south-eastern 
extremity of the loch. With the exception of a short dis- 
tance between Loch Lomond and Loch Long, this is all the 
actual cutting required to join the Firth of Forth with the 
Firth of Clyde. The canal will literally, as far as shipping is 
concerned, cut Scotland in two ; and it will save ships wish- 
ing to get from the North Sea to the Atlantic, or vice versa, 
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the long and often stormy passage round the north of Scot- 
land—or ‘‘ North About,” as it is called. 

There is at present a very large coasting and foreign trade 
which passes that way and which would reap the advantages 
of the canal. The saving in distance would vary according 
to the points on the coast from which ships sailed or to 
which they were bound. For instance, the saving from 
Tyne ports to Glasgow would be 407 miles, Glasgow to 
Copenhagen 287 miles, Belfast to the Elbe 300 miles, and 
so on. 

An ordinary tramp steamer could pass in safety through 
the canal in about 84 hours, in place of the 24 days of stormy 
or foggy sea-passage usually required by the northern route. 
But the saving in time and distance by no means represents 
all the advantages to be gained, or, rather, they lead to many 
others. By steaming less distance vessels will save coal, oil, 
and wages ; there will be less wear and tear on hull and 
machinery ; lower insurance rates ; and lastly there will be 
increased earning power owing to the ship being able to make 
more voyages in a given time and being brought more easily 
and rapidly to any port offering a favourable cargo. These 
advantages would undoubtedly have an all-round tendency 
to lower freight rates and so benefit trade generally. 

Now let us turn to the strategical value of the canal. 
Even before the war this was admitted by a sub-committee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and the lessons of the 
war have since made it patent to everybody. One can 
imagine how the possession of such a canal would have eased 
the stupendous task of the naval authorities in safeguarding 
our shipping. It would have provided another door to the 
naval base at Rosyth, giving access to repair yards on the 
Clyde ; it would have enabled ships to be withdrawn from 
the fleet without having to encounter the danger of sub- 
marines in the North Sea ; and finally, Loch Lomond itself 
would have provided safe harbourage for ships of all kinds. 
It would have been as useful to us as the Kiel Canal was to 
Germany. 

The proposed route has been three times surveyed by 
Messrs. D. and C. Stevenson, of Edinburgh, and the parlia- 
mentary plans and estimates for a Bill to obtain powers to 
construct the canal have been twice actually completed. 

The conditions aimed at in choosing the route were: 
that it must shorten the passage of vessels between the east 
and west coasts as much as possible ; that it must be large 
enough and deep enough to accommodate practically the 
largest vessels afloat, including those of the navy ; that the 
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approaches of the canal must be accessible at all states of the 
tide ; and that it must have as few locks as possible. 

To fulfil this last condition by a cut taken right down to 
sea-level so as to avoid all locks would have been the ideal 
method were it not for the fact that, though the mean level 
of the sea at the Forth and Clyde is practically identical, the 
time of high and low water is not ; so that in the narrow 
channel of the canal there might be set up dangerous tidal 
currents; also the expense of so deep a cutting would be 
more serious than could be contemplated. It was decided, 
therefore, to provide for a tidal lock at each end of the canal. 

From the Firth of Forth, just above Rosyth, to the 
Cloch Lighthouse in the Firth of Clyde, the distance by the 
route chosen is 63 nautical miles, of which 33 miles will be 
by canal cutting and 30 miles by open water in Loch Lomond 
and Loch Long. The average depth of cutting will be only 
101 feet, including the cutting of the 35 feet waterway itself. 
The deepest cuttings will be : 191 feet at a point to the south 
of Stirling, 285 feet at the head of the Forth valley, and 142 
feet between Tarbet and Arrochar. The proposed width of the 
canal, as originally designed, was 100 feet at the bottom, but 
this has been changed to 148 feet to suit the requirements of 
the Admiralty. Passing places are provided every five miles. 
To facilitate traffic the locks at each end will be double—one 
for large and one for small vessels: the large set will be 
900 feet long and 100 feet wide, and the other set 450 feet 
long by 45 feet wide. The lift of the lock at the Forth end 
will be 12 feet at high water and 31 feet at low water; at 
Arrochar it will be 17 feet and 27 feet respectively. A 
minimum depth of 35 feet throughout the canal will accom- 
modate vessels of the largest draught. There are no railway 
swing-bridges on the route and only seven road swing- 
bridges ; the three railways that have to be crossed—the 
Caledonian at Lambert, the Forth and Clyde Junction Rail- 
way at Balfron, and the West Highland Railway at Arrochar 
—are crossed over the canal on fixed bridges with a headway 
of 120 feet, which will give a clear passage to all vessels 
without having to strike or shorten their masts. 

The water-courses to be crossed are small and few in 
number and can be easily taken across the canal in siphons. 
The Endrick, the largest of them, is the only one that will 
have to be diverted. The foundations of the lock at the 
Forth end will have to be deep, as the formation is alluvial 
sands and clay, but otherwise borings along the route are on 
the whole very favourable. 

The estimated cost at the time of the original survey 
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was approximately £20,000,000 for a canal 100 feet wide 
at the bottom, or £24,400,000 for one 148 feet wide. This 
estimate was based on actual survey and careful measure- 
ment and borings, but it is somewhat below what the cost 


would be to-day owing to the rise in price of materials and | 


labour. The construction of the canal would take about 
seven years to complete. 

As regards the revenue to be expected from tolls, this 
cannot be estimated with any degree of certainty. From a 
careful examination, however, of statistics issued by the 
Board of Trade, it may be presumed that shipping to the 
extent of 10,725,000 tons a year would use the canal, and 
this takes no account of the new traffic that would undoubt- 
edly be stimulated by it. The chief element of uncertainty 
lies in the amount it would be possible and reasonable to 
charge as tolls ; probably an average of ls. 6d. a ton would 
be easily obtained and gladly paid. With such a charge the 
annual revenue, estimated in round numbers, would amount 
to £800,000. Taking the cost of maintenance at £50,000, 
this leaves a net profit of £750,000, or 3 per cent. on the 
capital cost of construction. 

If, therefore, the Government could be brought to recog- 
nize the great advantage the canal would be, both from a 
commercial and strategical point of view, as well as the 
relief it would give to unemployment during the seven years 
of construction ; and if, further, they were to mark their 
approval by guaranteeing 3 per cent. interest on the estimated 
capital, then the full amount required could no doubt be 
raised at once. Within a few years of the opening of the 
canal the guarantee would probably be never called for. At 
most the annual sum would only be about one-third the cost 
of a modern battleship, and in return for this the Admiralty 
would have free use of the canal in times of peace and the 
monopoly of it in war-time. Moreover, there can be no 
comparison in value obtained for money expended between 
a canal of the kind proposed and even a complete battleship ; 
the one would be a lasting benefit to the nation, the other 
only a temporary insurance, to become obsolete in a few 
years’ time. 

During construction the canal would prove an immediate 
and substantial relief to unemployment: from 10,000 to 
20,000 men would be needed for the actual construction 
work, but the indirect benefits would be felt far and wide. 
Large orders would be given to makers of plant, tools, and 
machinery ; the steel trade would benefit by providing 
material for the bridges required as well as for the twelve 
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great lock-gates ; there would be the construction of per- 
manent wharves, sheds, stores and railway connections, 
hydraulic and electric cranes, electric lighting plant, coal 
elevators, oil storage tanks and pipe-lines ; agricultural and 
ather industries along the route would flourish. As a 


| gecondary consideration, when the canal was completed it 


vould draw new and important industries to the district 


which would find employment for numbers of men. 
The Mid-Scotland Ship Canal Association is a fellowship 


‘formed under the auspices of the late Admiral Sir Charles 


Campbell to forward the cause of the construction of the 
canal ; it has a large roll of supporters and includes many 
of the most influential names in the United Kingdom. A 
pamphlet issued by the Association as long ago as 1914 says 
of the advantages to be expected of the canal : 


“It would bring our eastern and western coasts 
into easy, safe, and direct deep-water communication, 
and it would become the venue of a great and ever- 
increasing international through-traffic between North- 
Central Europe and the New World. It would greatly 
reduce the distance between the North Sea and the 
Atlantic Ocean. The saving to shipowners from the 
increased earning power of their vessels, the lessened 
fuel and wages bill for the voyage, the greater safety of 
the latter, the lessened strain on the hulls and engines of 
the vessels, the diminished insurance rates and the 
increased passenger receipts owing to the shorter and 
safer route, would be considerable even after paying the 
canal dues. New and profitable lines of commercial 
traffic would arise, while existing ones would be 
developed and increased, and the coast traffic would be 
stimulated. The coal and mineral oil industries of 
Mid-Scotland, and the shipbuilding, repairing, and 
marine engineering industries of the country generally 
would receive a vast impetus. The canal would become 
a commercial artery of the utmost value and importance 
to the great shipping interests of London, Hull, the 
Wear, the Tyne, Hartlepool, the Bristol Channel, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Belfast, as well as to Scottish 
commerce. In time of war it would facilitate the safe- 
guarding of our food supplies, and tend greatly to secure 
the safety of our mercantile marine from capture by the 
enemy.” 


The italics in the last sentence have been added by the 
writer of this article, because, in view of the fact that the 
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pamphlet was issued just before the war, it seems to bear a 
prophetic as well as an historic interest. 

Some seven years ago the Admiralty was again 
approached to know if anything were being done or con- 
templated about constructing the canal. The reply received, 
dated October 22, 1921, was to the effect that the time was 
inopportune for its consideration owing to the then high cost 
of materials. About that time, too, the advantages of the 
project for relieving unemployment were placed before the 
Unemployment Committee, but no steps were taken by 
the Government to forward the work. 

To the ordinary lay mind, as apart from the official mind, 
it seems almost incredible, and even grotesque, that a scheme 
of such national importance and such manifest advantages 
should have been shelved and pigeon-holed for so many 
years. It shows, too, there must be something wrong with 
our system of government when such a scheme—advocated 
and desired by nearly everyone, irrespective of party, who 
has taken the trouble to investigate it—should find so much 
difficulty in gaining official sanction and support. 

The reason, of course, is a financial one. Successive 
Governments have hesitated to embark on any new expendi- 
ture as long as the public is persistently clamouring for 
economy and groaning under the burden of taxation. But if 
the ‘‘ Geddes Axe’ were applied again, and this time ruth- 
lessly, there is no doubt that economies amounting to several 
millions could still be effected without in any way impairing 
the efficiency of our public services. And it must be remem- 
bered that the guarantee asked for only amounts to £750,000 
a year and would probably not be required after the first 
few years. It might easily be included in the Navy estimates, 
and if the canal had been built before the war it would have 
been worth a whole fleet of battleships, the cost of each of 
which is about three times the amount of the guarantee. 

Since the scheme was first mooted in 1889 we have spent 
hundreds of millions of pounds on the construction of new 
warships. Some of the more recent are still in commission, 
a few were sunk during the war, but the vast majority have 
been scrapped and broken up as obsolete. If the canal had 
been built at the time it was first suggested, it would ever 
since have been paying a return on the capital invested, as 
well as being of great benefit to trade, commerce, and ship- 
ping, and in addition to that we would now have had in our 
possession a great national asset to be passed on to future 
generations. 

Or look at it from another angle. The dole is condemned 
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on principle by men of all political parties, but is generally 
recognized as a necessary evil; it really amounts to a levy 
on the earnings of the rest of the community to keep a section 
of the people in idleness. It is imperative, therefore, that 
every available means should be taken to keep the number 
of unemployed as low as possible. Nothing, too, saps men’s 
moral fibre like being kept in enforced idleness when able 
and willing to work ; they become in time not only unem- 
ployed but unemployable. It so happens that the sum of 
£750,000 required to guarantee the interest on the estimated 
cost of £25,000,000 is considerably less than the amount paid 
annually in unemployment doles to the number of men that 
would be employed if construction of the canal were under- 
taken. Surely it were better to spend this money on wages 
for useful work than on something that brings no return and 
the principle of which is vicious? 

All the world’s great ship canals have proved an unquali- 
fied success and justified the money spent on them, and there 
is no doubt that the Mid-Scotland Ship Canal will add one 
more to the list of successes. It offers such manifold advan- 
tages that the Government will one day be forced to move in 
the matter ; the scheme has already been before the public 
for nearly forty years, a long enough period even in a country 
so slow to adopt anything new, however desirous that thing 
might be. But because of the relief it would afford to 
unemployment at the present time, it is to be hoped that 
construction will not be much longer delayed. 


R. E. TURNBULL, M.C. 


VOL. XCI 49 


AN EPISODE IN A FORMER GREAT WAR 


A sox of packets of old papers, yellow with age, the ink 
faded—at first sight far from interesting ; but they deal with 
a time when Britain was engaged in the long-drawn-out 
war with France for the freedom of Europe, to be repeated 
a hundred years later with a different enemy. 

One packet is docketed “Capture of La Niemen, 
1809,” and its contents, whilst revealing a heroic and 
dramatic story, shed a light on the atmosphere of those 
long-past days. 

In the fighting services the stupendous changes of the 
last century were still in the future, the modes of life and 
thought were little changed since Queen Anne’s reign a 
hundred years before. This applied to naval and military 
tactics and still more to armament. 

The object of this article is to endeavour to present a 
picture of an episode reflecting much credit on the actors, 
which had an unusual sequel. The papers comprise 
numerous letters from the captains of the ships concerned, 
accounts from the French officers and one from the master 
of a captured French trader, who was on board one of the 
frigates. There is a letter from a gunner about the amount 
of powder and shot used on his ship, and copies of deposi- 
tions of English and French officers before the High Court 
of Admiralty, in which was tried a case resulting from 
the action. There are also copies of letters to J. W. Croker, 
that Secretary of the Admiralty of whom Macaulay wrote 
that he was as distasteful “as cold boiled veal,” and who 
figures in Disraeli’s Coningsby as the unpleasant Mr. Rigby. 

Before telling the story it may be well to consider some 
of the factors which made a sea-fight of those days 80 
absolutely unlike anything of present times. The thing to 
be kept constantly in mind is the direction and, to a lesser 
degree, the force of the wind. On this everything depended. 
Without it, ships drifted with the tide; they could not 
maintain even their steerage way, nor, of course, control 
the direction the ship should head, except by getting out 
boats and hauling the bow round. 

In these days few can ever have seen a full-rigged ship 
under sail, or have formed an idea of the elaborate inter- 
relation of the masts, rigging, and sails, and the great size 
of the latter, a main-topsail alone of a frigate having an 
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area of about 340 square yards. Frigates carried most of 
the guns on the main deck, only a few being on the upper 
deck. Between decks the height would be about six feet. 
No light at night, except that supplied by the fighting 
lanterns and the flashes of the guns, which were worked 
by hand spikes and tackles, each gun having a crew of 
nine to ten men. 

This is the story, pieced together from the sources 
which have been mentioned: 

On April 5, 1809, the wind being east, H.M. 36-gun 
frigate Amethyst (Captain Michael Seymour) and Emerald 
(Captain F. L. Maitland) were cruising in company in the 
Bay of Biscay. At 11.0 a.m., when about 120 miles south- 
west of the Cordouan lighthouse, the Emerald being some 
miles astern and both the ships on a southerly course, a 
sail was sighted from the Amethyst to the east-south-east, 
steering west, which at once changed her course to south- 
south-east. The two frigates chased the stranger, which 
afterwards proved to be the French 44-gun frigate Niemen 
(Captain Dupotet), two days out from Verdon, bound for 
the Isle de France, with six months’ provisions and a 
quantity of naval stores on board. The Niemen was the 
faster ship, and at 7.20 p.m., when darkness set in, the 
Amethyst had lost sight of her and also of her own slower 
consort the Emerald. When the Niemen was sighted, the 
Amethyst had probably seven or eight sails set, but Captain 
Seymour, a fine sailor and a very distinguished officer, 
crowded on all sail, and the frigate would be travelling at 
anything between 8 and 10 knots under a press of 16 or 
17 sails. One can imagine the tension on board and the 
preparation for action, with the Niemen gradually increasing 
her lead until lost to sight. The squally grey afternoon 
and leaden Atlantic sea must have reflected the spirits of 
many on board, fearing that the enemy would escape, 
while the gallant Captain of the Niemen may well have 
hoped that his superior sailing would enable him to resume 
his course under cover of darkness, his mission, it must 
be remembered, not being to seek out and fight English 
frigates. 

Captain Seymour, however, surmised that the Niemen, 
having shaken off her pursuers, would take advantage of 
the darkness and the favourable wind to resume her original 
course to the west. Accordingly he altered his course to 
the south-west, and at 9.40 p.m. had the good fortune to 
fall in with the Niemen on his starboard beam, sailing west, 
as he expected. The latter, being the faster vessel, crossed 
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the Amethyst’s bow, and the Amethyst began the action with 
her bow chasers, the Niemen replying with her stern guns. 

It may be taken that the English frigate’s fire was very 
effective, as, although the slower ship, she gained so on her 
opponent that at 1.15 a.m. she was able to fire her star- 
board broadside, to which the Niemen replied with her port 
broadside, and then changed course to north-west. The 
Amethyst followed, and at 1.45 a.m. ranged up alongside 
and exchanged broadsides. Very complicated manceuvres 
followed, which it is unnecessary to give in detail, and during 
which the ships were like two animals striving to get a 
hold of each other, and were heading to almost every point 
of the compass, at times being at very close quarters, some- 
times within pistol range. It must have been a hot time 
for those on board. Imagine the scene between decks: 
darkness lit only by the flash of the guns and the dim light 
of the fighting lanterns, volumes of smoke, the noise of 
about forty guns firing in close proximity, the shouting of 
orders, boys running to and fro with powder from the 
magazine, the dead and wounded being removed. Then 
there was the crashing of the enemy’s shot and the trampling 
and noise from the upper deck, where all the trimming of 
the sails and so forth was carried on, perhaps thirty or forty 
men hauling on a rope, spars and rigging falling and encum- 
bering everything, and throughout, the ship’s movement on 
an Atlantic swell. The turmoil must have been terrific, but 
throughout, order reigned amid apparent disorder. Each 
one knew and did his duty, as was the pride and tradition 
of sailors. 

At 3.15 a.m. the Niemen lost her mizzen-mast and main- 
topmast, and at 3.30 the Amethyst’s main-mast fell, carrying 
with it the mizzen-mast, the whole mass of spars, rigging, 
and sails falling over the stern and after-part of the ship 
in inextricable confusion, one on top of the other. The 
great size of the sails must be remembered, also the fact 
that they were exceedingly heavy and probably wet. It was 
therefore impossible to fire the guns on the port quarter 
and stern. The Amethyst was thus in the unfortunate 
position of being unable to steer, or fire in the direction 
of her enemy, who, in spite of very heavy casualties, was 
still able to use her guns to a certain extent. 

At this juncture another British frigate appeared on 
the scene. H.M.S. Arethusa (Captain Robert Mends) was 
cruising off the Biscayan coast. His own words best describe 
what happened : “I was myself ill in bed of a severe wound 
in my head when the officer of the watch reported to me 
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that he had seen the flash of a gun to the south-west. I 
immediately ordered him to make sail in that direction; 
more flashes were soon observed, all hands were turned up 
to make all sail in chase; the drum beat to quarters. Being 
nearly blind of both eyes, with my head excessively swelled, 
I was three times forced to go below off the deck owing 
to the coldness of the night air, to use applications for 
reducing the inflammation of my eyes, which was partially 
effected, and I was able to bring the Arethusa up in time 
to terminate the action.” The Niemen fired a broadside 
at her, and the two ships engaged, the Arethusa firing 
four broadsides, during which the Niemen’s main-mast fell 
overboard and she struck to the Arethusa, having lost 
forty-seven killed and seventy-three wounded—more than 
one-third of her complement. Captain Mends took pos- 
session, sending his surgeons on board. The Amethyst had 
eight killed and thirty-seven wounded. It probably sur- 
prised Captain Dupotet to find that both Captain Seymour 
and Captain Mends had lost an arm in the war with France. 

The following day the Arethusa took the Niemen in 
tow and made for Plymouth, arriving three weeks later, 
having had bad weather the whole time. The prize was 
a new and beautiful ship, and served for many years in our 
Navy, and was afterwards, most appropriately, commanded 
by Sir Michael Seymour (as he soon became) of the 
Amethyst. 

It seems only just to refer to the bad luck of Captain 
Dupotet of the Niemen. It was hard to be obliged to fight 
such an action the second day at sea and against so experi- 
enced a captain and crew. It is possible that the Amethyst, 
after she had lost her main-mast might have taken him, 
but—and it is an important “ but’’—he could fire into an 
enemy which could not reply owing to the masts and 
wreckage hanging overboard. That, at any rate, gave him 
a sporting chance, as he evidently believed, for during the 
action he had ordered a boat to proceed and take possession, 
under the impression that the Amethyst, having ceased fire, 
had struck. He put up a very fine fight and certainly 
deserves admiration and sympathy. He was only thirty-one 
years of age. 


Now for the sequel. Captain Mends was the senior 
of the two Captains, who were old friends, and as the action 
had been fought by the Amethyst, he, doubtless with the 
approval of the officers and ship’s company, resigned on 
behalf of the Arethusa all claim to the prize money, and then 
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the trouble began. The Amethyst and Emerald had come 
to some agreement to share the proceeds of all captures, 
no matter by which ship taken, but of this Captain Mends 
was ignorant when he generously offered to forgo his share, 
When, however, he learnt that the half-share he had intended 
for the ship which had fought the action was to be given 
to a ship which took no part in it, he withdrew his offer, 
The Amethyst could share its proper half with the Emerald 
if it liked; it was no business of his. A dispute therefore 
arose, which was only settled by the decision of the High 
Court of Justice. 


The late Colonel Lonsdale Hale wrote about what he 
called the “Fog of War,” pointing out the difficulty of 
ascertaining the real facts, even when that is the endeavour 
of all concerned. This controversy is a case in point. 

Before the arrival of the Arethusa, Captain Seymour 
was convinced that in spite of the parlous position in which 
he found himself, of being under close fire from his enemy 
and unable to return a shot, he would capture the Niemen, 
while Captain Dupotet was equally sure that he had the 
Amethyst at his mercy. The latter also claimed that his 
main-mast, although damaged, was standing, while Captain 
Seymour says it had gone overboard. The Arethusa’s 
Captain, in his official report, says the mast fell after the 
Arethusa had fired into the Niemen, killing and wounding 
several of her men. Then again, the amount of firing on 
the part of the Arethusa was in dispute, Captain Seymour 
putting it at a few rounds, while Captain Mends gives it 
as four broadsides; and the writer has before him a letter 
from the gunner of the Arethusa to Sir Robert (as Captain 
Mends soon became), dated July 1812, in which he states 
that the ammunition expended in the action was 448 lb. 
of powder and 148 32- and 18-pounders shot. By itself, 
perhaps, too much reliance need not be placed on the 
gunner’s figures. The ship had been constantly engaged 
in various expeditions on the Biscayan coast, the account 
may have been a bit muddled, and such a golden opportunity 
for writing off deficiencies was such as no gunner could 
reasonably be expected to neglect. Again, Captain Sey- 
mour states that about 10.30 he signalled by rocket to 
the Emerald, who replied by rocket. He certainly did 
send one up, but the Emerald was many miles away, she 
was quite out of sight of the Amethyst. Captain Seymour 
was quite right in saying that after he had sent up the 
rocket others were seen. At that very time the Arethusa 
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was signalling by rocket to a prize she had in company. 
Naturally, Captain Seymour thought it was the Emerald 
replying to his signal. Surely the fog of war is here 
exemplified. 

The withdrawal of the Arethusa’s offer to relinquish 
her share of the prize money was followed by the Emerald 
claiming a third, on the ground that she aided in the capture 
of the Niemen by forcing her into the vicinity of the former 
ship. This claim was set forth in an “allegation” pre- 
pared by the Hmerald’s prize agent, a copy of which was 
sent to Captain Mends (then at sea) in 1810. In a very long 
and trenchant reply he discusses “‘the modest merits I 
believe it to possess,” and the following extracts may give 
an idea of official correspondence in those days. “It 
disagrees entirely,” he says, “ with Sir Michael Seymour’s 
official letter and the log-books of the Amethyst and Emerald.” 
“This stupid allegation will never have done libelling itself; 
log-books and gazettes are nothing to this bold paper,” 
it “will stagger the belief of the most sottish.” Evi- 
dently the prize agent had not sufficiently consulted his 
principals, for his allegation gives the impression that the 
Emerald saw the battle, whereas her log shows that on 
losing sight of the chase she had shortened sail and piped 
down hammocks. Sir Robert is sarcastic about this. “ It 
is but fair to presume,” he says, “that the Emerald saw 
the commencement of the battle, or the allegation would 
not be so positive as to times, and then it will be but fair 
to ask why she did not make sail in that direction to assist 
her Commodore.” He goes on to discuss the discrepancies 
in the times that the various logs record the seeing of lights 
—as much as an hour’s difference in one case; but, says he, 
“Sir Isaac Newton demonstrated that light is only 114 
minutes in passing from the sun to the earth: a ship so 
far off as this places the Emerald, far beyond any of the 
fixed stars, could not have rendered even ‘ constructive’ 
assistance in this capture.” He pictures “the Hmerald, 
which had made this little flight, by way of taking a bird’s- 
eye view (at night) to see whereabouts they (the other 
ships) were, and answer a rocket signal. I have heard of 
the ghost of a ship called the Flying Dutchman which used 
to navigate in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and met with one wiseacre who used to swear by 
G——d and d——n his eyes that he had seen this hobgoblin 
frigate, but that nonsense surpassing even this trash should 
be sent forth to claim our credence in the pompous robes 
of Doctors’ Commons, is surpassing even folly itself.” In 
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fact, the Emerald’s claims amounted to this, he says, 
“Why then had the Niemen not been taken till she had 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. The Emerald would have 
had a right of sharing for her.” 

The Court upheld Arethusa’s claim to half the prize 
money. Of this Sir Robert Mends received £2,200 as his 
share. It was an interesting trial, as four of the French 
officers were called as witnesses, and gave their evidence 
in a very straightforward manner. They admitted that 
the presence of the Emerald on April 5th in company with 
the Amethyst caused the Niemen to alter her course, but 
declined to express any opinion as to whether she contributed 
to their capture. 

It is interesting to note the pleasant relations that 
existed between the French officers and Sir Robert Mends, 
who, owing to his wound, had been put in charge of prisoners 
of war. This is clearly shown by a letter from Captain 
Dupotet in July 1812, asking his help and interest in the 
case of one of the midshipmen of the Niemen who had got 
into a discussion with “ gens de la basse classe du peuple ” 
for which the young officer had been taken off parole and 
treated as a criminal. Captain Dupotet says that he makes 
the application with confidence owing to “La Maniére 
Généreuse avec laquelle vous avez traité mes officiers 
pendant leur sejour & votre bord.” 

So ends the story. One that the French and British 
can look back on as an episode equally to the honour of 
both Navies. Time, and an unbroken peace of well over 
a hundred years of friendship and alliance, in the Crimea, 
China, and, above all, in the Great War, have obliterated 
all bitterness between us, and we trust France feels no more 
on account of the wars of the last century than we do for 
the way they turned us neck and crop out of France in 
still earlier days. 


The knights are dust, 
Their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 


Horatio MENDS 
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Loquacity is not a Coaster’s strong point. Traders and 
officials returned on leave from West Africa will agree with 
me, I fancy, that it is not easy to answer—with enthusiasm 
—the kind of questions which friends and acquaintances 
think it necessary to ask. 

“ Hot out there, isn’t it ?”’ is one of them. And what- 
ever form the answer takes—a jerk, or a nod, or a mono- 
syllable—usually it fills the Coaster who is expected to make 
it with a feeling of supreme foolishness. It is a question so 
superfluous as to seem patronizing. Another inquiry I have 
in mind is better described as exasperating: “Is it really 
the White Man’s Grave ?” . . . Enough. 

The fact is that in West Africa—away from the coast towns, 
I mean—the social amenities simply cease ; and, knowing less 
about conversation as a pastime, we are more suspicious of 
it. It is far commoner for a white man here to be living hermit- 
wise in the lonely outpost for months and months and 
months than in other parts of this fascinating continent or, 
let us say, in India. White women adorn, no doubt, and 
mitigate the hardships of other tropical areas and share 
their husbands’ lives, at intervals, as a matter of course; 
but here—for West Africa is a big place, and the total number 
of white women is small indeed—we do not think in terms 
of social “doings” at all. Small-talk, let our querying 
acquaintance be informed, has passed out of our vocabulary. 
The obvious is forbidden. Indeed, to ‘“‘ make conversation ”’ 
in any circumstances is to commit, in the Coaster’s view, the 
crime of crimes. Silence, he says, may not be golden, but 
it is tremendously more precious than chatter. 

It is a little pathetic, all the same, that a sufficiently 
useful breed of exiles (if I may so term them), merely because 
their way of living disposes them to reticence, should be so 
woefully misrepresented in the eyes and on the lips of stay- 
at-home Europeans. We are familiar, on the one hand, with 
the exaggerations of White Cargo and its lurid sensationalism; 
and must contend, on the other, with the pretty-pretty per- 
suasions of those excellent folk who think that everything 
in the West African garden is really growing lovelier and 
lovelier. To the White Cargo fallacies I will refer a little 
later; to these others—now; but only to beg the inspired 
idealists to say, in so many words, that a new Riviera is 
opening out in the equatorial Atlantic, and that the oppor- 
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tunities in it are putting Canada’s and Australia’s into the 
shade! If they will call the land of our labours and trials 
a health resort and be done with it, and tell us at the same 
time that fortunes are going begging in it, we shall know 
where we stand, and may even be inspired to break silence 
and protest. 

These misconceptions provoke an analogy, perforce. The 
little eloquence of a Coaster about the Coast has its counter- 
part in the almost rigid “‘ shut-facedness ” of those soldiers 
who knew the war at first-hand and knew it long. These 
may even meet their colleagues of the line long ago, and 
exchange no word about their experiences ; while, to 
strangers, not a syllable of reference goes forth. Without 
labouring the point, it is a fact that the individuals who 
served farthest from the trenches have, on the whole, been 
most communicative about the various campaigns with 
which they were associated ; and the result has been, and 
still is, a host of misapprehensions which H.M. late infantry- 
men, let us say, in no wise share. That is frank speaking, 
and it brings us to the explanation that because most of the 
talk about the Coast comes from the luckier white denizens 
of the “‘ up-to-date ” cities of the African seaboard, the man- 
in-the-street’s ideas of West Africa, White Man’s Grave or 
not, are of the very airiest kind. 

It is a place to which, provided he will work there, a 
young man in search of something different may reasonably 
go. It is, I think, as good a forcing-ground of character as 
any, and of certain kinds of ability as well. Fortunes are 
not often made there, either by the resident agents and 
subordinates of European firms or by the private individuals 
who—usually after service with a trading-house—strike out 
on their own ; but a moderately early retirement, with a 
competence, is within the reach of any who have liked the 
life well enough to progress in their jobs (and to whom the 
climate has been kind). On the other side of the picture are 
what I will call the certainties of sickness and physical strain, 
of intermittent nausea with everything West African, and 
of that moral stress which, whether a man is a White Cargo 
hero or villain or just an ordinary Coaster, is bound to 
become an issue soon or late, for good or for ill, as the case 
may be. But, on the whole, it is a good enough life and a 
good enough career, as these things go. 

Now, however, to particularize a little. It is not good 
enough, I am quick to agree, for the individual who attaches 
much importance to his personal comfort. In an established 
‘station’ up-country, even if he be the only white man 
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there, the Coaster may enjoy the staple satisfactions of a bed 
and, maybe, some Madeira furniture and a roof ; and food, 
which may be irregular in arriving from headquarters, or 
slow-coming to the gun, is nevertheless, on a year’s average, 
adequate. Attendance is never a difficulty—in fact, a valet 
or two may be included in the personnel of such a ménage as 
this, without counting the cost. That part of comfort which 
is related to a satisfied dignity, therefore, is sure. But the 
tyro will be learning, at the same time, to put up with little 
shocks to his system in the shape of all the nauseating insects 
and minor reptiles that infest his habitation and cannot be 
kept away by any means known to man ; and his person is 
not sacred to any such, from mosquitoes, via centipedes 
and tarantulas, to bush-beetles that draw blood, and scor- 
pions and snakes. He will be acquiring a toleration for 
water-borne infections like kraw-kraw (a kind of unglorified 
ring-worm which affects any part of the body and is an 
immense irritation); for chiggars that burrow, unseen, in 
the toes and lay eggs there, till the chiggars-plus-eggs are as 
large as a pea and must be gouged out by a boy with a burnt 
needle ; for curious itches, of the Dobie family and the 
“trench-fever ’’ family, that visit where they list ; for the 
most plebeian kind of boils that appear anywhere and are 
related, often as not, to ordinary malarial infection ; and for 
many other minor and major ills which are too trifling and 
too frequently recurring to be catalogued in an ordinary 
Coaster’s ordinary account of the Coast. The tyro will be 
getting used to these things and getting over them, or he 
will have sown the seeds of failure. So it will be with the 
tsetses on the lagoons and the aching bumps they raise ; 
with the earliest bouts of fever (trying, for a novice); with 
the heat, which mostly in these latitudes is reminiscent, day 
by day and night by night, of a steam-laundry; and with 
the odours and vapours everywhere, which make the motor 
fumes of the Metropolis seem like the rarest perfumes. 

It will not be good enough, either, if the individual who 
contemplates this kind of career is over-concerned with the 
mortality statistics and his own particular expectation of 
life. Whatever the apologists may pretend, and disdaining 
the slogan about the Grave, the truth is that West Africa is 
the half-way house—at least, for the imprudent and the un- 
lucky—on the road to Extinction. If he calls this kind of 
thing “trouble,” then he is going, in this place, to meet 
trouble half-way. He may not, on the one hand, take 
liberties with the climate or himself; he may not dare, on 
the other hand, to be over-careful, and, thinking all the 
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time about the state of his health, become a prey to the 
diseases of the imagination. He will miss many of the 
“ civilized ”’ ills, maybe, and it is most unlikely that he will 
be despatched from this life by wheels under metal bodies ; 
but he is taking a more sporting risk with his physical being, 
on the whole, than in most other parts of the world, and 
more chances, by these same tokens, than Colonial Offices 
and the commercial interests will ever admit. But there ! 
If he cannot see the whimsical side of a premature trans- 
lation to Elsewhere, then he will do better, this person, to 
stay where he is. 

Thus, then, some general arguments for and against a 
trading career on this Coast and a few misconceptions, in 
principle, exposed. It will be gayer now to look at the 
relative merits, not of climate, or comfort, or morals, or 
mortality, but of outlook in the philosophic sense. We are 
not thinking here of the leisured and income’d explorer ; 
or of the butterfly-traveller with a publisher’s commission to 
write an expensive book entitled My Days in the Grave ; or 
of nervous directors of commercial corporations out for a six 
weeks’ visit ; or even of Government officials, with their 
shorter spells of service and prerogatives of exchange. We 
are would-be resident traders, considering this much-abused 
and yet much-glorified territory from the standpoint of a 
commercial job in it; of an increasing salary as the years go 
by ; of contracts renewed and growing gradually shorter ; 
of promotion one day to Agent-General’s rank in the firm ; 
and of—thereafter—a decent enough pension on retirement, 
with or without a seat on the Board in Liverpool, London, or 
wherever head office may be. And here are some comforting 
comparisons, I think, with the outlook of many a young 
Englishman whose circumstances or inclinations have kept 
him in commercial employment at home : 

Leave looms large on the credit side of the Coaster’s 
account. It is a sop to the amour-propre of any right- 
visioned man to be able to spread himself for four whole 
months, or six whole months, on holiday in England, even 
though he has waited two years or three years for the 
privilege, and must serve as long again before the next 
“leave”? is due. It is more romantic, that is to say, than 
the fortnight at Blackpool or Broadstairs. In the first 
place, the employee from the Coast has money to burn and 
a real background to his enjoyment. Secondly—and very 
humanly—he may visit former acquaintances at their City 
desks at times and seasons when it seems that only the most 
important people in the world are free to go about in this 
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manner. And he may keep this sort of thing up, if he wants 
to, for months. Thirdly, it is for himself to say if he will not 
get, wholesale, out of one or two “leaves,” as much in the 
way of sport, recreation, sight-seeing, and even the artistic 
side of life, as the majority of his stay-at-home confréres will 
extract, retail-fashion perforce, in a whole decade! He is to 
this extent rewarded for exile. 

Back on the Coast once more, he is respected, even after 
the first contract, as a seasoned member of the community, 
and apt to be taken seriously by his local chiefs. He has 
ceased already to be a subaltern, and may expand, in the 
headquarters mess, in a way which, as compared with the 
way of his novitiate, is sublimely refreshing to self-esteem. 
And here, since he no longer reacts peevishly and squeam- 
ishly to the routine discomforts, we may estimate the advan- 
tages he may logically profess over his contemporaries in 
commerce in England. 

Trains, buses, and tubes, and the morning and evening 
scramble for them, are not for him any more. No traffic 
must he dodge for another two years, nor suffer crowds. 
Clocks and calendars and the approach of each Saturday, 
hard-planned week-ends and the return of each Monday— 
these worries and stresses and frets will leave him benignly 
cool, or utterly forgetful that they exist—and must exist— 
for the millions at home. The common, snuffling, degrading 
and disintegrating cold he will hardly contract in all his stay; 
the dreaded ’flu (however the home-folk pretend not to fear 
it) is even less likely to lay him low; fogs, bilious and 
humiliating, are not, and cannot be; the sack from his job 
is not a problem; ready-money is neither here nor there, 
since the need for it is mostly lacking; the illusive joys and 
pains of social philandering—these, and their apprehensions 
to match, all pass him by at a distance of some four thousand 
miles. Peace is his portion, if nothing else, in the issues of 
to-marry-or-not, to find a better job; and in half of the 
full-sized dilemmas which occur and recur in the lives of 
those others in the land he has left it is equally true that 
he rewards himself for exile by the serenest detachment. He 
is, indeed, if you exclude his Agent-General many miles away, 
@ most independent and thorough-going “ captain of his 
soul ’—a “‘ brass-hat,” in truth, among the universal army 
of persons employed. 

If this effort should have succeeded, so far, in defining the 
average trading Coaster to the interested inquirer, it will be 
necessary only to say a little about his work and his habits 
to have challenged, as I hope, the worst of the illusions which 
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the “ people at home” entertain. He rises at half-past five 
in the morning, and is on duty at six. To keep his mind 
occupied in a station, there is the trading store, which a 
native “clerk” may actually conduct, but which the white 
man must supervise. Here are sold all the necessities and 
the non-necessities which a paternal civilization (with an eye 
to dividends) can encourage the native populations to buy: 
gewgaws for women; drink and smokes for both sexes; 
hatchets and knives and crowbars and hardware, etc., for 
the men; “native” (English-made) cloths, tinned foods, 
ships’ biscuits, fish-hooks, looking-glasses, silk handkerchiefs; 
and much, anyway, that is useful with much, certainly, that 
is rubbish. Next on the list of responsibilities is the palm- 
oil “‘ yard,” where the natives roll in their casks of oil, and 
where, after testing for water and impurities, the white man 
bargains for it, and has it thereupon re-cooked in his own 
boilers for casking in the official bonnies, ready for despatch. 
Palm-kernels, which come in buckets and basins, carried 
aloft by mammies and small girls, are likewise purchased 
throughout the day, and go to feed the mounds in the kernel- 
store, ultimately to be “bagged” up, weighed, and marked 
for shipment. Rubber and other products of the bush, 
varying with localities, are also to be bought by this resident 
sub-agent ; so that buying and selling is the order of a normal 
day till sundown. In addition, however, there are the mani- 
fold details of preparation for despatch, the distribution of 
canoe-loads of goods to outlying villages, the receiving of 
produce, similarly, in bulk ; and, usually, some supervision 
of repairs or extensions to the “factory’’—to keep the 
carpenter busy, too. 

Station-boys—hefty men, in reality—are the human aids 
to these undertakings. The canoe-work, the portering, the 
cooking of oil, the hundred-and-one physical tasks in a 
factory’s routine, are their portion. But, all in all, there is 
money out and in on a sufficient scale to warrant alertness 
and forethought and clear thinking on the part of the white 
overseer, and, excepting when the tides and the rains 
impede, there is a fair day’s work for the average young 
Coaster in charge of an up-country station. Leisure he may 
make when others in England may not, but he is not, in the 
long run, a whit less industrious. 

Thus to my next concern. It is not fitting—not the rule, 
either—that an Englishman so placed should, as a matter of 
course, be drinking himself to perdition! It is not very 
typical of traders on this Coast to be groaning, after years of 
living on it, ‘‘ My God! isn’t it hot?” It is in the imagina- 
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tion only of playwrights exclusively that the sex problem 
—any kind of sex problem—is matter for dramatic and 
emotional contention between white men in these parts. 
This, indeed, is so simply and “ traditionally ” solved—for 
good or for ill—that there is nothing in it for the European 
elements to ponder at all. The Coaster becomes a cynic 
early on, or he does not so easily remain a Coaster ; so much 
may be said and as much be read into it as a reader may 
choose. But when this admission has been made, it may be 
used to demonstrate, constructively, that because of its 
truth, the rantings and the posturings, the stormy heroics, 
the hysteria and delirium of a certain well-known and very 
youthful hero of the stage are—frankly—balderdash and 
fudge. The play was useful; the atmosphere was nine- 
tenths true; but the portraiture of Coasters, the old and 
the young, was such as to leave the truth a-dangle instead of 
driving it home, as Art demanded that it should be driven. 
Thus the grandest of the misconceptions and the most 
ludicrous. Young men who begin their careers on the Coast 
do not presume to lay down the law—any law—to their 
seniors, for the seniors have a Method with youngsters 
which would, in parts, make painful reading. As the newly 
joined subaltern is to the senior captains, the second-in- 
command, and the C.O. himself, so is the novice in West 
Africa to the older men about him. He walks and talks 
with thoughtfulness and circumspection always, or he merely 
treads and merely listens. The mercantile marine may 
show no finer discipline, as it is dispensed from older to 
younger, than is to be seen, and responded to, on this elusive 
Coast, the amenities of headquarters-stations notwithstanding. 
But, to conclude, there are more useful questions to be 
asked of any up-country Coaster than those about the heat 
and the Grave, and there are more rational inferences to 
be drawn from his seeming taciturnity than those which have 
found expression in novels and a play to date. There is 
more of good in the West Coast of Africa than drink and 
loose morals ; there is less of good in it than the vested 
interests make out. Careers are possible, strong health and 
a strong nature permitting. Riches for the individual are 
tare. Of romance, if we will take that word at its proper 
meaning, this country is as full as any, and fuller than most; 
but it will never a tithe of it be told, by the present writer or 
by any other Coaster he can think of or dream of, until the 
stay-at-homes have ceased to romance about it—so clumsily 
—for themselves. 
WaRREN HENRY 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SHIP WATERWAY 
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THROUGH all the intriguing propaganda connected with this 
problem one notices a significant absence of any emphasis 
on the three fundamental geographical factors—the actual 
source of the St. Lawrence water, the distribution of possible 
sources of ‘‘ power,’ and the only route by which the distance 
between the Atlantic and Lake Superior can be materially 
shortened. On the contrary, much emphasis has been laid 
on the cost—quoted, of course, in dollars, which magnify 
the “‘ millions,” and suggest a source of supply. 

The St. Lawrence drains an area nearly three times the 
size of Italy, but—like the Po—draws the mass of its water 
from the northern part of its watershed; in other words, its 
essential supplies of water—like the whole of its present 
tidal course—are wholly Canadian. Thus six of the nine 
main obstacles in the actual waterway are in territory that 
is wholly Canadian, so that the prospects for power develop- 
ment are very favourable to Canada; and the typical heights 
of the northern, or wholly Canadian, bank offer a multitude 
of subordinate sites for such development, besides offering 
invaluable shelter to vessels in “‘ Canadian ’”’ waters during 
sudden storms, especially snowstorms. And the head of 
“‘ ocean’ navigation—at Montreal—is decided by the con- 
fluence of the Ottawa, the valley of which saves very nearly 
300 miles over the present—or any other possible—water 
route between Montreal and Fort William. 

Three schemes have been formulated for this waterway, 
one essentially International and the two others strictly 
National. All three are actually feasible and practical from 
the structural, if not from the economic, standpoint; but 
they differ widely in their individual merits. 

Almost nothing can be urged for the proposal to construct 
an Oswego—Hudson canal, not even if the western terminus 
is really meant to be at Buffalo. The complete failure of 
the Erie Barge canal, even in its improved form, cannot be 
made an argument against a ship canal; but the cost of 
scrapping the old waterway would be a serious burden on 
the cost of the new one, and the total amount spent on it 
is already greater than the original cost of the Suez Canal! 
Of course, New York owed its rise as a port to the canal, but 
now 95 per cent. of the traffic between Buffalo and New 
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York is done by rail; and the available water-supply, so 
far from encouraging power development, would probably 
not be sufficient to guarantee navigation—at least on the 
summit levels—for a ship canal. 

For the all-Canadian route via the Ottawa valley to 
Georgian Bay a great deal can be said, and the objections 
raised against it are largely fictitious and propagandist—the 
cost, the difficulties of navigation, and the improbability of 
making a saving in time comparable with the saving in 
distance. 

The total length of the “canal” would be about 450 
miles, i.e. 200 miles more than the Buffalo-New York route 
and 300 more than the Oswego route; but, while both the 
U.S.A. routes would involve an immense proportion of 
excavation, the Canadian route has already a natural water- 
way—via four lakes (Talon, Turtle, Trent, and Nipissing) 
and four rivers (Ottawa, Back, Mattawa, and French) for 
more than 330 out of the 450 miles. Moreover, this natural 
waterway is at least 100 yards wide and at least 22 feet deep; 
and to lower this to 25 feet and to provide 23 locks of the 
same depth (850 feet long by 65 feet wide) would be easy 
and relatively inexpensive. 

This is not all. The actual excavation needed does 
not exceed 30 miles; the amount of dredging covers only 
about 65 miles; and the saving over the all-U.S.A. route 
between Liverpool and Winnipeg would be fully 800 miles. 

This route, then, is not only all-Canadian and much the 
shortest, but also—for the actual work to be done and the 
results to be obtained—much the cheapest; there would be 
no more difficulty about navigation than by either of the 
other more southerly routes, except possibly a few days 
more of frozen water; and the staple freight (wheat, iron ore, 
coal, and wood) is not in any case such as needs express: 
speed. Moreover, it is the only route which would not 
seriously injure Montreal. 

The Montreal harbour, though stretching now from 
Verdun to Bout de I’Ile, i.e. about 17 miles on both sides 
of the river, is already congested in times of pressure; but, 
with the canal terminus at Bout de I’Ile, vessels would pass 
just behind the city, which would still get the benefit of 
the canal traffic along with great relief to the harbour itself. 
The increase of population in the Ottawa basin would greatly 
benefit both Ontario and Quebec as provinces, and would 
testore to some considerable extent the desirable balance 
between east and west in Canada. 

Of course, the whole U.S.A. influence has been thrown 
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against this all-Canadian route; and the immensely greater 
advantages which the United States would win out of the 
central route compared with Canada have been cleverly, 
if disingenuously, minimized. Before examining this route, 
therefore, it is desirable to make two points quite clear, 
One is that any ship waterway would very greatly handicap 
New York and Philadelphia in favour of Chicago and Duluth; 
the other is that the Canadian prairies are more immediately, 
and quite rightly, interested in the Hudson Bay route for 
European markets, and in the Vancouver route for Asiatic 
markets. 

Most of the literature on the general subject deals with 
the one problem of deepening the waterway of the St. 
Lawrence itself, by providing a 25-foot fairway from Montreal 
to Fort William and Duluth, i.e. making a route which 
could be used by nearly 90 per cent. of all the vessels in the 
world at present engaged in ocean trade. Of course, ocean- 
going vessels have actually steamed up the river as far as 
Fort William, though not on a regular service; but, as things 
are at present, the lake vessels cannot take on ocean trade 
safely, while the ocean vessels cannot take on the lake 
trade cheaply. 

For the only through, large-scale foreign trade by the 
main route would be in grain; and, as the future there lies 
absolutely with Canada, she ought to safeguard herself in 
every possible way. But this is not all. There would be 
no small freight in the home trade. The cheap lake rates 
do not include many conveniences and services included in 
rail rates, and population in the interior is not distributed in 
such a way as to make the distribution of miscellaneous 
small-freight by water physically and economically possible. 
The utmost that one can suggest is that the cheaper through 
transport would greatly encourage the prairie output of 
grain, as the Ottawa route would obviously be a great 
encouragement to the pulp-wood and wood-pulp trade, and 
that Nova Scotia coal might displace U.S.A. coal in the 
Canadian interior. In any case, there would be few return 
cargoes. 

Of course, this is also true of the railway traffic; but the 
question of the mobility of the medium is important and 
intricate. If it costs a halfpenny per ton per mile to move 
wheat by rail from Winnipeg to the Atlantic seaboard, and 
the water rate is usually less than a farthing per ton, it 18 
fairly certain that much less wheat would be moved by 
rail if only the water rate was always open. At the same 
time, more than half the wheat moved by water comes down 
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in the last eleven weeks of the season, when considerations 
of time and of lower rates for freight and insurance divert 
traffic at Buffalo to rail for New York. Even Canadian 
cargoes are diverted in this way to New York, partly because 
of the high insurance rates, but partly also because of the 
small volume of spot cargo to attract “tramps.” At other 
times of the year the canals are worked far below their 
capacity, while in the rush the water-route is relatively 
immobile. This is one reason for the prairie farmers being 
so much interested in the Hudson Bay route; it also throws 
light on the attitude of New York and Philadelphia, Buffalo 
and Albany, to the whole scheme. 

At the same time, too much stress can be, and is, laid 
on what is called the ‘‘ natural route”’ of the St. Lawrence; 
for the route is essentially artificial. The level of Lake 
Superior, 2,000 miles from the ocean, is fully 600 feet above 
that of the ocean; but, as it is normally only 25 feet above 
Lake Huron, and the latter is only 10 feet above Lake Erie, 
these lakes may be said to give a more or less natural route. 
But between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario there is the terrific 
obstacle of Niagara (330 feet), and there are no less than 
half a dozen rapids even in the 200 miles between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario. Of course, they are all negotiated by 
means of canals, as Niagara is by the Welland; but larger 
vessels can ply down to Buffalo than down to Montreal, 
and the Canadian fleet on the Upper Lakes includes vessels 
of over 500 feet in length. 

The traffic, as we have seen, is mainly eastward, some- 
thing approaching 80 per cent. being destined for U.S.A. 
terminals; and return cargoes seldom amount to 20 per cent. 
of the down traffic, and U.S.A. vessels have absolutely free 
use of the Canadian canals, though Canada still owns and 
maintains all those in International sections except at 
“the Soo.” Before the war over 82 per cent. of the Soo 
traffic went through the Canadian lock, over 88 per cent. 
of the total being eastward traffic, and of this total over 
89 per cent. was for U.S.A. ports. Now the two U.S.A. 
canals at the Soo are the largest and deepest on the route, 
and the heavily laden ore-carriers keep almost entirely 
to these. 

_ The really remarkable thing about the whole problem 
Is the neglect of obvious means of extending seasonal naviga- 
tion. The conditions are quite comparable with those on 
the inner waters of the Baltic, and ice-breakers could 
unquestionably keep the lower river open for at least two 
months longer than it is open at present. It is even possible 
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that a channel might be kept open on the Internationa] 
section of the river by deepening the channel, e.g. above 
Prescott (Ont.); for the depth of Lake Ontario makes it 
a reservoir of heat which delays the formation of ice for some 
weeks after the freezing up of shallower bodies of water in 
the neighbourhood, e.g. even the Ottawa river. Presumably 
railway interests are too strong for this to be seriously 
considered, but Canada would gain by it far more than the 
United States. 

The same is true, of course, of the development of “‘ power.” 
Only two-fifths of the possible total is on the International 
section, one-fifth—i.e. half of it—being Canadian; the other 
three-fifths are all on the National section below Cornwall, 
where Quebec Province lies on both sides of the river. 

Looking at it simply as a geographical problem, one can 
scarcely doubt that the Ottawa route is the right one. 
From almost every point of view it offers a maximum of 
advantages to Canada. But it must be associated with the 
same precautions and conveniences as enable the Finns to 
keep Turku and Hanko open throughout the severest winters. 
Of course, these two ports reap immense benefit from their 
exposure to the south-west winds from the Atlantic, but they 
are 700 miles farther north than any point on this Ottawa 
route; and their mean temperature in March and in Novem- 
ber, like their mean annual temperatures, are approximately 
the same as those of Montreal and Quebec. Ice-reports, 
such as are broadcast twice daily in the Gulf of Finland, 
would not be needed at all on the St. Lawrence; and ice- 
breakers like the Jddkarhu (7,500 horse-power) could keep 
the river open all winter, while two months’ extension of 
navigation could be'guaranteed by vessels of half that strength. 


L. W. Lypr 


GLIMPSES OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS— 
NORWICH 


My dream of seeing the English cathedrals has haunted me 
since childhood—I heard their bells ringing long ago—so 
when it became possible to set forth and visit them I felt 
as though I were going on a pilgrimage. A deep love of fine 
building has grown within me through the years, and the 
expression of a race through its architecture is to me more 
illuminating than any form of self-revelation. A cathedral 
is a glorious cadence, a final chord, revealing perhaps the 
highest spiritual assertion of which a community is capable. 

Why do not more of us hearken to this mighty music 
without sound, and seize the echo of those beating hearts 
now dust ? 

Norwich. An ancient town, almost a fort in far-off 
days, when the sea flooded higher. We drove through 
the quaint streets, up hill and down dale, frequently noticing 
old houses with the overhanging Tudor first floor and the 
great oak beams embedded in plaster. 

Under a picturesque Perpendicular gateway we passed, 
and found ourselves in the Cathedral Close. All the English 
cathedrals have a dignity and remoteness which add infinitely 
to their grandeur. Many of them were originally the great 
church of a monastic establishment, the religious and the 
secular orders having many rules in common; therefore 
the cloisters and buildings where monks or canons lived and 
worked near their fanes were surrounded by strong walls 
often built for protection from the turbulent citizens of the 
very towns they served. The convent-church always opened 
its great nave to worshipper and pilgrim, and its northern 
transept and apsidal aisle as well, where the shrine of holy 
relics could be seen and tapers burned at the altar of the 
Virgin, frequently placed in the farthest eastern chapel. 
The green courts, shadowed by lofty trees, are the refuge of 
quiet in a busy neighbourhood, and the spirit is prepared 
for the greater peace within. 

A statue of Nelson stands beneath the waving branches. 
~ apparently went to school at Norwich within this 
close. 

Norwich Cathedral does not, however, stand as clear 
as most of our cathedrals, and one comes rather suddenly 
upon the greyish-brown west front, which is disappointing, 
its only successful motif, that of the slender colonnettes, 
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grouped together and rising with the facade, which is also 
repeated within the church. 

The interior is impressive. The colour of the fine Norman 
nave and all the original portions of the building is a beautiful 
warm white, and the stone seems as new as though just cut, 
whereas some very poor Perpendicular additions, in par- 
ticular some fanciful stone traceries placed within the fine 
round arches, are in wretched stone, crumbling and cracking, 
I fancy the Norman parts are in French stone, as the 
cathedral was built by a Frenchman, a Norman scholar, 
originally the Prior of Fécamps: Herbert of Losinga, who 
with sixty brothers formed the monastic establishment a 
few years after the Norman conquest. 

Legend tells that after having bought from William 
Rufus a bishopric for himself and an abbey for his father, 
his conscience pricked him so sharply that he travelled all 
the way to Rome to prostrate himself at the feet of the 
Holy Father, promising repentance and reparation. He 
therefore built a church at Lynn and at Yarmouth, and 
finally this cathedral at Norwich, laying the first white 
stone in 1096. 

Bishop Herbert finished the choir, tower, and transepts, 
with three circular chapels radiating from the apse (the 
central one, the Lady Chapel at the extreme east, is now no 
more); the nave west of the screen was finished at the end 
of the next century, so that the pure Norman effect is carried 
on throughout the lower portion of the church. Alas! in 
the choir the roof has been altered, and above the entire 
fabric, where wooden beams and rafters should show their 
painted lightness, awkward fan-shaped stone vaulting now 
spreads heavy ribs and looks strangely out of place, springing 
from no particular architectural point obvious enough to 
satisfy the eye. The nave was so covered in the fifteenth 
century, and the choir, I believe, as well. The transepts 
were vaulted in the sixteenth century, but copied from the 
earlier work. It was no doubt essential to do so, from a 
well-founded terror of fire. One needs but to picture the 
helpless anguish of the monks, the despairing efforts of 
the people, when through some accident—usually, alas! the 
inexplicable Act of God: storm or lightning—the roof of 
their holy church sprang into flame, and without any but 
the most primitive means to combat the danger, they had 
to see the painted beams glow as ruby as the windows below 
in roaring flame, and crash on to the floors beneath, often 
damaging the main fabric past repair. 

Behind the main altar—dare I call it high altar ?— and 
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between the heavy Norman pillars circling the presbytery, 
is a rough construction which is supposed by some authorities 
to be the Bishop’s chair, placed as in the early Christian 
Roman basilicas. I confess that I was not convinced of this 
intention ; no trace of the usually accompanying seats of 
the clergy were visible, and at the back of the choir the open 
arch beneath the so-called throne did not suggest such a 
cathedra. If so, it is of a most unusual construction, and 
the only one in England. In the Roman basilicas the throne 
and seats were placed against the eastern wall of the apse; 
the columns only stood along the naves. The side-chapels 
are interesting as examples of Norman style; they are 
primitive in shape and in workmanship, circular towards 
the east, where the northern Jesus Chapel showed a curious 
altar made of the marble slab beneath which the relics of 
some saint had been laid. It always strikes me as extra- 
ordinary that our own cathedrals actually still hold, amidst 
the dust and stones of their foundations, the bones of real 
saints—saints which we recognize, even though we no longer 
worship them: Englishmen who led such miraculously holy 
lives that they were canonized—or the relics of some holy 
man from beyond the seas—so saintly that even the bone 
of his little finger might touch one back to health! The 
Chapel of St. Luke, on the south side of the cathedral, exactly 
corresponds to that on the north; the semicircular shape 
of both, with their rounded walls lined with Norman 
colonnettes and flat arcades, are certainly rare. 

The Lady Chapel at the east end, the last of a series of 
Gothic chapels, disappeared in the late sixteenth century. 
It is now to be re-erected, but in the original Norman style, 
asa war memorial. The vast cloisters I thought unfortunate 
in the shape of their arches and bays, which are too low and 
broad for beauty and are partly filled with Perpendicular 
tracery, good in itself, but not happily placed. The original 
Norman cloister was destroyed in a riot between the citizens 
and monks the year of the death of St. Louis of France, 1272. 
It now dates from the fifteenth century and end of the 
fourteenth. The mass of the cathedral and its really 
splendid tower and spire is very striking from the south- 
west corner of the old Monk’s Walk. 

The tower stands finely square and massive, with quaint— 
might I say primitive ?—but very decorative stone mouldings 
and colonnettes which are disposed in courses and enlivened 
by large round openings one above the other, the corners 
being treated as turrets crowned with small spires, the great 
pile easily sustaining the immense weight of a soaring spire, 
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which now pierces the faint blue of a September sky, safely 
defying the coming storms. Not so its predecessors. It wag 
raised in 1482 to replace the older ones built of timber covered 
with lead, one in 1290 and another in 1362, which had 
been blown down or destroyed in a thunderstorm. 

It is most interesting to realize that the conception of 
@ great spire had clearly materialized as early as 1290, 
The point I should wish to have clear is whether the 
spire was provided for in the founders’ plan of the 
eleventh century. What builders these Norman-French 
truly were! Notwithstanding the huge extra weight piled 
upon it, this-ancient tower and its piers stand the strain 
without flinching, as do the walls of the old structure 
in nave and transept. A curious effect is produced in 
Norwich Cathedral by the very low sustaining arches 
beneath the triforium, the arches of which are extremely 
high, equal, it is said, to the lower row—a peculiarity often 
noticed, however, in Norman churches. 

The clerestory in the apse is, of course, quite altered from 
the original Norman. It is only at Peterborough that the 
ancient Norman apse remains as well as the beautiful 
wooden roof above the nave. A striking feature of Norwich 
Cathedral is the group of very large round piers placed at 
that part of the nave where the rood-screen used to stretch 
across the church. They are apparently of rough stone and 
mortar, only covered by trimmed stone. All the other 
pieces, both in nave and apse, are almost Gothic in conception, 
being clusters of slender columns crowned only by plain, 
almost Byzantine-shaped capitals and supporting the round 
arches moulded as usual in Norman architecture, many of 
which are lightened by the square broken moulding, which 
is simple and characteristic. The way in which the middle 
column of the group soars upward over the spandrel to join the 
clustered group of the triforium above is very Gothic. From 
the student’s point of view this building is most suggestive 
and remarkable owing to its early date. 

But not only to the student. Perhaps the chance 
wayfarer wandering in, suddenly wrapped in the mystery 
and tragedy of bygone days—suddenly brought face to 
face with the very touch of hands long dead, of instru- 
ments now rusted into dust—feels the breath of those 
holy labourers upon his brow, the echo of their prayers 
within his ears, the strength of their conviction within 
his heart, even more than he who, questioning and query- 
ing, cannot draw his spirit to beauty until he has cleared 
his brain and classified his facts—he who as a purist 
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shrinks from flimsy Gothic trained against sturdy Norman— 
he who regrets the ruby and sapphire of ancient windows 
and who even longs for the darkness of the first great fanes, 
where only the shaft of light falling from without is as sharp 
as the arrowed shaft of defence shot from within. 

May I, however, record a plea for the student? And 
may I suggest that his dry-as-dust dates are not to him 
shapeless bones, whirling leaves? No; they are banners 
and trumpets marshalling and ordering the busy days of 
old. The crowding figures aroused to action by one date 
are so different from those of another date! Their costume, 
their habits of life, their outlook, their very language is so 
unlike that their feats of building take on a new and 
intense significance ; the very stones beckon and cry out. 
The stately processions move by, and whether with gown 
and hood, ermine and armour, or khaki and broadcloth— 
all have one love in their heart, that of God for England. 


LaDy LOWTHER 


THE SETTLER 


{In the June National Review the writer of the following article described 
the arrival and initiation of a settler in South Africa—here is the sequel, 
The Eprror N.R.] 


AT last the day came when the Settler left the farm where 
he had been learning, to go away and take up land on his 
own account. He had got a grasp of the rudiments of 
agriculture, and felt confident to do as well as others had done, 
and perhaps a little better, with luck. Only for one reason 
was he sorry to go, and that was because he had been so 
jolly comfortable there, and had been enjoying every minute 
of his time ever since the Country had come to him. 

When that day arrived the whole district turned up at 
the railway station to say good-bye; that was their way of 
showing what they thought of him. Not only in that way 
either, for once the news got round that he was going, one 
by one odd gifts of little useful things gradually found their 
way into his possession. All were sorry to lose him, and 
wished him the best of luck where he was going; the cricket 
team did not know what they would do without him. He 
had come there as a stranger, he was going away as a friend. 
Amid much handshaking, chaff, and laughter, the train 
drew in, and when it crawled out of the little station they 
gave him a rousing cheer. Some of the girls thought that 
it was a great pity that he was going so far away, and, if 
there were one or two that fumbled with a handkerchief, 
and felt temporarily that a chapter of their life had ended, 
well—regrets of this ephemeral nature are short-lived. 

As to the Settler, he felt that a new chapter of his life 
had begun, and his mind leapt forward to his new endeavour. 

He was now the proud possessor of a large slice of land, 
not merely rented, but bought and paid for, his very own. 
The problem of where and when to buy had been a difficult 
one. He had had to contend with a great deal of super: 
fluous advice from well-meaning, but occasionally not 
disinterested, people. South Africa is not a small spot of 
earth, and the methods of farming and conditions of life 
vary considerably in different districts. 

There was the proposition of taking a little place near to 
a town and selling milk or going right up country and 
ranching. He could specialize in sheep, mealies, or wattle, 
the last for its timber and bark. Sugar-growing on the coast 
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and tobacco, he dismissed, because he knew nothing about 
them. Then there were the irrigation settlements, where 
he would be part of a community, with a small area of land 
and a regular supply of water, a kind of small-holding. 
There was fruit too, in its varied ways—oranges, apples, and 
stone fruits, also under a similar scheme of irrigation. All 
were good in their respective ways, but he was against 
putting all his eggs in one basket. Information from one 
district was always a sure guide to the snags that some 
other locality presented. He decided to try mixed farming, 
more or less on the lines that he had learnt. 

To guide him in the all-important question of starting 
right, he had the help of those under whose wing he had 
come to South Africa and who had so far looked after him. 
They did not influence him in buying the land that he had 
taken a fancy to, but they gave him their honest opinion 
about it. He had the satisfaction of feeling, through his 
previous experience of their ways, that he could trust them, 
and that they had his interests at heart, which is no small 
source of confidence when it comes to the crucial point of 
parting with your money. Yet he had to make up his mind 
and decide for himself in this, and in every subsequent 
important matter, for he was the vital factor in shaping the 
course on which his future depended. 

One of the points that influenced him in settling where 
he did was that, although it was quite undeveloped country, 
he would not be alone. Three other young fellows, about 
his own age, had been already planted out in that district 
before him, and formed the nucleus of a little pioneer 
community that in time would grow into a larger one. 

Two of these were, like himself, from home, and the other 
was South African born. He had stayed several days with 
one of them, with whom he had chummed up when looking 
round the district, and the idea of being among kindred 
spirits was a great attraction. 

And so it proved, for as time went on this little cheery 
group of settlers helped each other through their troubles, 
shared each other’s good fortune, and borrowed each other’s 
implements, clothes, and books—in fact, everything except 
money, for they had very little opportunity of spending 
that. They shared the contents of any parcels that the post- 
boy brought, and helped and chipped each other, and made 
life in many ways a jolly round of cheerful experience. 
Being within easy reach of each other also made the com- 
missariat a simpler thing, since it is an extravagance to kill 
a sheep when there is only yourself to eat it. 
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The district was typical of the bare, bold beauty of that 
part of South Africa, and this particular slice had an especial 
appeal to the Settler when he rode round it with the feeling 
that it was his very own. To take up a stretch of bare 
veld and develop it into a farm that is a paying proposition, 
and a decent home as well, is a hard task even if undertaken 
with the advantages that the Settler had to aid him. It is 
true that he was infinitely better off than the early settlers, 
who went up into a wild, unknown country among unfriendly 
natives, but although time in itself would eventually 
increase the value of his land for the benefit of his children, 
should he have any, yet the development had to be done 
by him; his farm would be what he made it. It would be 
an uphill fight, he knew, but only those who have overcome 
their difficulties know to the fullest extent what set-backs 
and disappointments beset the path of the pioneer, 
Undaunted pluck and an unshakable trust in the Country 
are the two things principally needed. 

For the first few weeks he lived with his nearest neighbour, 
riding over daily to his own farm that at present possessed 
neither shelter nor water. It was winter, and the veld was 
dry and brown after a long drought, and a waterless sandy 
depression marked the course of what would be a small 
river when the summer rains came. Water, therefore, both 
for himself and his stock, when he got them, was his first 
consideration, and he got a contractor to bore for it. Water 
was struck at a very shallow depth, and a windmill soon 
erected to pump him all that he required. He hoped to 
build a dam later on. 

The housing problem was easily settled, as he had a 
hut built at a small cost, a round, roomy hut made of turves 
and mud, whitewashed, and thatched with grass. 

Fencing was a tedious business as he had to put a strong 
barbed wire fence all round his farm, and subsequently this 
took up a lot of his odd time, as divisions and paddocks had 
to be made in the same way and iron gates to be hung 
where necessary. But by the time that the winter had 
freshened into the brief period of spring, he had the satis- 
faction of having put a ring of barbed wire round that 
insignificant, but to him all-important, little patch of veld 
that was his. On the Ordnance Survey Map this section 
was only known by a number, but now he gave it a name. 

The more serious business of farming now began, for his 
farm was capable of supporting stock, with the fresh veld, 
and water both in the river and from his windmill. 
Accordingly he went and bought some cattle. Here again 
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he had the help and advice of others to turn to, but it was 
his money he was spending, and it was his final decision 
that settled the choice. In the same way be bought some 
young ewes with which to start his flock. Oxen had then 
to be got for working his farm. A wagon, ploughs, harrows, 
and sundry other implements had to be bought and fetched 
from the distant railway station—in fact, everything he 
required had to be brought to the farm. 

A great many more things were necessary than he had 
reckoned, starting as he did with nothing, from the neces- 
sities of his own domestic wants, that were very few, 
to the ever-increasing demands of his farm, and his expendi- 
ture grew alarmingly as he began to launch out. More 
money would be required if he were to develop his farm as 
he wanted to. 

Native labour, that at first reckoning appeared dirt 
cheap, soon became an important item, kraals and farm 
buildings had yet to be built of stone, of which there was 
plenty on his farm. It became necessary for him to borrow 
money to carry on, and this he was able to do with the 
assistance of the bank, who took a bond on his farm and 
lent him a proportion of its value at reasonable terms. This 
saved the situation, but henceforward he always had a 
feeling that the farm was not quite his own, and would not 
be until he had paid off the money. 

With the turning of the first furrow of the virgin veld, 
that had been undisturbed by man through countless sunlit 
centuries, the plough broke. It was his own plough, and 
this incident taught him a lot about ploughs that he had 
never learnt, and a lot more about native labour than he 
thought he knew. He learnt that there are three degrees 
of ls tac cast iron, unbreakable, and kaffir- 
proof, 

Eventually he got a land planted with mealies, and also 
had just time to put in a patch of fodder as well. These 
lands had to be fenced to keep his stock from getting into 
them. When at last his first mealies came peeping through 
the red earth, he felt like jumping for joy at seeing the 
promising result of his efforts. 

In giving his orders to the native boys he had but little 
difficulty, for he had a fair smattering of both Dutch and 
the native language, and with the assistance of signs and 
shouts he was able to make them understand what he meant, 
though ten chances to one they would do the opposite if 
he did not keep his eye on them. He was able to manage 
them on the whole quite well, remembering that if a native 
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is treated as an equal, he regards you as an inferior. Once 
he had threatened to thrash a boy and had not done it, and 
afterwards could do nothing with him, so had to sack him, 
On another occasion he had kept and looked after a sick 
boy for several weeks, only to find that, on his recovery, he 
went straight away and looked for work elsewhere, expecting 
the Settler to feed his wife in the meantime. But although 
this boy knew no gratitude, when he subsequently met 
the one that he had sacked, the latter showed no malice, 
but inquired cordially after his health. 

While their minds were an enigma to him, as impene- 
trable as the secrets of the heart of Darkest Africa itself, yet 
these natives worked for him kaffir-fashion, from sun up 
to sun down, and without their labour he could not run his 
farm. Native labour, properly handled and _ constantly 
supervised, is a distinct attraction and a great recommenda- 
tion for South Africa over those countries where all manual 
labour has to be done by the settler, from milking the cows 
to washing up his own dishes. 

So time went on, the Settler living in the open air, close 
to nature and the realities of life, in a climate where the sun 
shines brilliantly three hundred days or more of the year, 
enjoying the freedom of a man’s life, and all the time working 
for himself towards an end. The wonderful spirit of 
optimism of South Africa had so become part of his nature, 
that, in face of the many difficulties that he came up against, 
he set his teeth, got on with it, and put his trust in the 
Country. Distance and time were no object when it came 
to one of the more experienced farmers coming over and 
gladly doing what he could to help him out of a difficulty. 
There was no feeling of all against all, but a readiness to go 
out of their way to help each other in any emergency with 
which they themselves might be faced the next day. 

There were the hidden dangers that are always lurking 
somewhere unsuspected, a snake, a nasty native, a hail- 
storm that it is risky to be caught in, or a river made 
impassable by a sudden flood. Perhaps it is that the often 
nearness of death makes life more vivid and excludes much 
that is petty and trivial. Certainly it opens the hearts of 
people to a very generous understanding, and the Settler 
found that hearts as well as homes were open to him. 

But although there were disappointments and disasters, 
there were sometimes rumours that were not always un- 
pleasant—rumours of more settlers coming up, an extension 
of the railway, a new creamery in the neighbourhood, 4 
bacon factory to be started, or a sudden find of gold in the 
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district. Then there were pleasant surprises—an unex- 
pected visit from someone, or an unprecedented rise in the 
price of wool or mealies, just when everybody was going 
to their bank to borrow more money. 

And so he became daily more self-reliant, with fresh air 
to breathe and room to grow, learning from his own 
experiences and, by looking over their fences, from the 
mistakes of others. 

The social pleasures that he had enjoyed in the more 
settled district where he had had his training were entirely 
absent, but he did not miss them much, his time being fully 
occupied. But there was always the good comradeship of 
his fellow-settlers; he had a horse to ride and was not 
without a bit of sport, for in summer when the river was full, 
carp and trout could be caught. There were a fair number 
of birds on his place as well, and these would increase as 
trees and crops were planted. A very few snipe will provide 
quite a lot of sport, unless you are a crack shot, and these 
could be found in the land where his fodder grew. 

Occasionally a buck would be seen, and then he would 
be off after it. Thus he had fishing, shooting, and riding, 
all for nothing, and on his own place. When, later on, he 
could spare the time and get one of his neighbours to mind 
his farm, as he would do for him in turn, he looked forward 
to the prospect of going a couple of days’ journey away, 
where he could get amongst big game and trek, camp, and 
shoot with a pal and a boy or two. 

And so the months slipped by, he working steadily at 
the development of his farm, putting up more fences and 
getting on with his buildings and kraals. At the same time 
he was seeing to the cultivation of his crops and looking 
after his stock, waiting for his sheep to grow into wool and 
lambs, and his cattle into milk and calves, and both into 
money. His first mealies promised to be a strong and 
healthy crop, so that he already looked forward to their 
yielding him a nice fat cheque, but all of a sudden they 
began to go off. The worm had got into them, without 
whose unwelcome visitations farming in South Africa would 
be an altogether too easy proposition. He was powerless 
to do anything, except not lose heart. He had to put off 
his dream of affluence till next season, for they would barely 
yield him enough for his own needs and those of his boys 
and stock. Then the hail came and wiped out half of his 
fodder, leaving the red earth bare and flattened, utterly 
devoid of any trace of vegetation. The same storm also 
accounted for several sheep that had got on their backs 
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and were unable to right themselves, and died before he 
could ride round his farm after the rain had ceased. 

After the summer storms came the winter drought, that 
seemed as if it would never end. Week after week the veld 
got scantier and more parched, and his sheep and cattle 
poorer in consequence. A number of his heifers had calved 
by now, but the milk they gave grew disappointingly less 
each day. He had used up his fodder, the mealie stalks 
were insufficient, and his mealies nearly exhausted. 

As the Natives say: “It will rain if it wants to,” s0 
there was nothing for him to do but to hope that it would 
change its mind, to go on with his work, and to keep an 
unshaken trust in the country. 

One afternoon, feeling a bit fed up with work and hope, 
he took his rifle and rode out after a buck that one of his 
boys had told him of. After a ride and a search he sighted 
the buck, and, by stalking, he gradually got close enough 
for a good shot, and got him. He had forgotten his 
troubles in the meantime, and had been so absorbed that he 
did not notice a small black cloud welling up rapidly on the 
horizon. 

When he got back to his hut he went in and sat down, 
feeling very much better for his bit of sport. Suddenly 
the sound of heavy drops on the roof of his hut told him the 
blessed news—the rain had come at last. 

Next day the veld revived with all its wonderful 
recuperative power, and very soon the brown, half-dead- 
looking veld assumed a tinge of green with the growth of 
the fresh grass. The rain had saved him. 

Later that day the post-boy brought him a letter. It 
contained the first cheque for his milk from the creamery. 
It was a very small one, but it was a beginning, and already 
he felt himself on the high road to prosperity. 


NorMAN BEyYFvs 
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